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THE SEPARATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

<^ She had not leam'd 

Of sorrow till that hour, and therefore turned 

In weariness from life : then c&me th' unrest. 

The heart-sick yearning of the exile's breast ; 

The haunting sounds of voices far away. 

And household steps ; until at last she lay 

On her lone couch of sickness, lost in dreams 

Of the gay vineyards, and bhie rushing streams. 

In her own sunny land, and murmuring oft 

Familiar names in accents wild, yet soft. 

To strangers round that bed, who knew not aught 

Of the deep spells wherewith each word was fraught." 

Mrs. Hemans — La Divina Poetena, 

While every day in its course brought with it an ad- 
ditional burthen of anxiety, to keep dive regret in the 
bosom of Lenora, every hoqr and every minute was cal- 
- culated to lessen it in that of Lord Fitznarris. At every 
^ step he took, friends and acquaintances crowded around 
/ 4 him, unknown to, and unconnected with, any thought 
, rele^ve to her, whom he determined never to foi^t, but 
^» wliom he found himself obliged to call to remembrance, 
^ in order not to do so ; so many and so various were the 
^ interests and the pleasures which interposed between 
CD him and the object of his affections. Gay scenes of 
'^ every kind courted his presence — ^the old women looked 
a: upon him as a prize for their daughters, and the younger 
^ ones admired, in his handsome person and engaging man- 
ners, a being calculated to flatter their vanity, and amuse 
^ their vacant hours. Thus caressed — ^thus intoxicated by 
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the breath of flattery — thus bewildered in the mazes of 
pleasure, the image of Lenora waxed fainter and fainter 
in his recollection. He knew that she was fairest — best ; 
but he gradually ceased to feel that she was so. 

The joy Lord and Lady Milsington expressed at his 
arrival, the pride they felt, and the pleasure they showed^ 
were so many dangerous quicksands and rocks, on which 
their son's honour and peace was to be wrecked for ever. 

On the first day of his joining his family, at , he 

thought it was better to let the influence of his parents' 
joy, at seeing him once more, produce its soothing efiect 
on their hearts, ere he informed them of the chief purport 
of his visit : and those days being past, a few days glided 
on, during which he found one excuse or other for not 
doing that which it was his primary duty to have done ; 
till at length, a fond letter from Lenora, mil of trust and 
confidence, roused his sleeping resolution. " Now is the 
moment," he said, " now, or never, to inform them I am 
married." Lenora's mental, as well as personal charms, 
he thought would of themselves make her an eligible wife 
to any man of rank whatsoever ; " and she is my wife, and 
shall be received as such," he said emphatically. He held 
the letter firm in his hand, asif togive stability to his purpose , 
and, with that trepidation and haste which accompanies 
the actions of one not confirmed in'his own strength, he 
sought Lord Milsington's study, and found himself in his 
father's presence, without having digested any plan, or 
formed any plausible excuse, for having determined to 
act diametrically opposite to his fethe?s express will 
There are few persons so hardened as not to feel some 
awe for a parent, or some respect for the right which God 
and man have delegated to his authority. Lord Fitzhar- 
ris, at the present moment, was conscious of this influence, 
and he stood silent and abashed before his father. 

" Fitzharris, my boy, how fares it ?" §aid the latter, 
looking up ofi* a multiplicity of papers that lay before him,, 
and clearing from his brow a cloud of care that over- 
shadowed it. — " Come hither, my dear boy," he continued, 
seeing that Lord Fitzharris remained silent — " come hi- 
ther : I was just about to send for yotu that we migbjt 
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THE SEPARATION. 5 

seize a moment's leisure, to talk over some very urgent 
and important business," 

" That was exactly what brought me hither," returned 
Lord Fitzhaixis, with breathless impetuosity — ^ and — and 
—and—" 

^ lyiiy, you are quite out of breath : what is it agitates 
you ? I advise you never to be agitated — it does no good. 
Sit down, Henry, and listen to me." 

" Pardon me, my dear father, matters of the utmost 
consequence " 

" Pho !" interrupted the latter, " I know what young 
men's matters of consequence are : first listen to mine» 
and give all your attention to the subject which I am 
about to lay before you, and then your communications 
shall be attended to." 

Lord Milsington .had a certain sarcastic smile on his 
features, vriiich his son well remembered, and which 
failed not to have its usual effect. The latter bit his lips^ 
and suffocated a reply that was ready to escape them. 
Lord Milsin^on, fixing his eyes upon him with a keen 
and penetratmg glance, which was occasionally withdrawn 
only to return to the scrutiny with more effect, now com- 
menced an harangue, wbichbe purposely intended should 
last as long as possible, and which, by the help of various 
law papers, he continued to spin out for nearly two hours 
— the end and purport of which was, to give his son time 
for reflection, and turn him from his o\Vn purpose, and 
prove to him, beyond all dispute or doubt, that the estate 
which had devolved to him was so loaded with debt, that 
nothing but his marrying an heiress could save them 
from utter ruin. ^* That I have such a person in mine 
eye, and at your command, is a piece of good fortune that 
neutralizes Uie bad, and which I am happy to have it in 
my power to announce to you ; but if you had persisted 
in your boyish folly of bringing home a French beggar as 
a wife, you might have starved together, for I would never 
have seen your face more. But I entertain no fears on 
this account now ; you are too wise, too prudent, too noble, 
to ally yourself to a beggar. As it is, mark the difference, 
Fitzharris ;" — ^and then he proceeded to enumerate the 
ways and means by which they might weather the storm 
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tiiat now hung over them, and rise into affluence ami 
power. Power comprised, in Lord Milsington's estima- 
tion, every species of felicity; but knowing that at eight- 
and-tWent^, some other appendages are attached to hap- 
piness besides those which wealth only can give, he very 
sagaciously threw into the scale some ingredients ; such 
as the beauty of the heiress in question, her youth, her 
accomplishments, &c. &c.; wUcb, together with the 
weight of his other arguments, began to take effect upon 
his son, and tlu^w him into a revery, very unfavourable 
to his honour, and Ihe sacred engagements to which he 
stood pledged. 

In measure, as palaces, and pleasures, and political inte- 
rests arose in fair array to Lord FitTharris's view, the ob- 
ject for which he had sought his father receded in the 
back ground. When, in pauses of the conversation, it 
came forward, he thought, " This is not a favourable mo- 
ment for introducing the subject ; I shall ruin my cause if 
I prefer it now : it will be better to try it at some more 
propitious moment ; I must wait till time has endeared 
me again to my father, and made my presence necegsary 
to him — my happiness his own. Now a lengthened ab- 
sence has cooled his love for me, but I maintain the same 
place in his affections ; for, is not all this interest in my 
aggrandizement, a proof that he thinks only of my advan- 
tage r 

With such thoughts as these, that weakness and sub- 
terfuge supplied, Lord Fitzharris Ustened to a continued 
chain of golden argument that his father poured forth 
without interruption. Lenora's letter had been in his 
hand, but it was now, by degrees, reduced to fragments^ 
and scattered upon the floor. He gazed at its destruc- 
tion listlesdy. A few months back, lines traced by her 
hand would have been treasured. How many trifling 
circumstances such as these mark the progress and decay 
of the heart's attachments ! Lady fif ilsington broke up 
the conference by sending for her son, to show him the 
decorations she had been preparing in honour of his births 
day. 

" Look, dear Fitzharris," she said ; " give me your opi- 
nion of these arrangements : for though half the people we 
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invite, are the greatest possible quizzes, there are a few of 
a different stamp. It is a terrible tax upoii political influ- 
ence, the keeping up of popularity. I am quite sacrificed 
to the monsters that visit me when I am here, but your 
father says it is necessary that I should visit them for 
your sake. And then, they are so dreadfully fond of one 
that often when I make my servant put in my card, and 
have driven off from their doors exultingly, thinking the 
thing done and over, a raw Welch boy comes running 
after the carriage, saying, Mrs. This, and Lady T'other is 
at home, and begs my ladyship will come back ; and then, 
by this time, all the children are dressing, and the maid 
runs pins^ into them, and the mamma runs out to know 
what is the matter, till she returns to see the completion 
of the toilette, with all the unfortunate little animals' blue 
and red elbows, to make them hardy, as it is called, cry- 
ing with cold and wretchedness. Oh, my dear, you can- 
not conceive how terrible it all is P' 

Lord Fitzharris smiled, and declared he was vastly 
sorry for her, but hoped they would soon go to London, 
and then she would have some unalloyed enjoyment. 

" Oh ! my dear Fitzharris," replied Lady Milsington, 
** I tremble with anxiety when I think of that ; for all de- 
pends on you, my dearest son.** 

" On me? — how so^ my dearest mother?" 

Lady Milsington looked at him, expressively pressed 
his hand to her heart, and left him to reflections that were 
of the most contradictory and painful nature. 

As one day succeeded to another — so did the noisy 
pleasures in which Lord Fitzharris was constantly en- 
gaged. In the morning, hounds, and horses, and country 
business ; in the evening, either exhilarated to wildness, 
or sunk to stupefaction by wine : the mere pleasure of 
the moment, or the indulgence of perfect indolence, oc- 
cupied the hours. In such a life, there is no stypulus to 
laudable or elegant pursuit. The mind becomes gross 
and enervated, and human nature altogether degraded ; 
but as no one becomes vicious at once, and few or none 
ever set out in life with an intention of being so^ Lord 
Fitzharris did not lose sight of L^iora, and of his duty 
towards her, without various specious reasons for gloss- 
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ing over his conduct At first, his conscience goaded him 
keenly for neglecting her; and there were moments when, 
in the noisy, intemperate, and unmeaning mirth of what 
is called coun^ and convivial meetings, he turned with 
disgust away ^om them, and thought with regret of those 
pure aifectioris and intellectual pleasures which he had 
enjoyed with Lenora, and in the society of his lost friend, 
Don Miguez ; but then, some lively sally, of which the 
glitter concealed the frivolity, or the worse than frivolity, 
of its nature, silenced those nobler thoughts which dis- 
dain to be the companions of such society. One thing ii 
certain, that, in the long run, we must give up the one or 
the other. 

Thus did time wear away, and thus did Lord Fitzhar- 
ris, by imperceptible degrees, stifle conscience ; and, in 
his surrounding interests, cease to wish for, or to think of, 
any thing else. But far otherwise did Lenora pass her 
time at Roehampton. For hours together she employed 
herself in cultivating some talent, or improving her mind 
by solid reading, — while every air she sung was directed, 
in the fond faithfulness of unchanging love, to the memo- 
ry of those days when she had sung them to his ear, who 
had now forgotten their melting tones ; and every line of 
her pencil was traced for him who had become indiffer- 
ent to the various powers which she cultivated with one 
sole aim — that of rendering herself worthy of him. Such, 
alas I are too often the idols we form to ourselves in this 
world, and such the reward we too frequently meet with 
in return. Those only may be accounted nappy, who 

Elace the anchor of their trust where there is no varia- 
leness or shadow of turning. 
Thus four months elapsed ; at the close of which 
Lenora began to lose, in fear and in apprehension, every 
power of mind with which she had been so richly en- 
dowed ythe languid, listless, and nameless sufferings of her 
situation (for she found herself with child), added to the 
anxieties of her mind, were more than she could struggle 
against ; and she vnroie to Lord Fitzharris, that if he re- 
turned not speedily, he would not, perhaps, find her alive. 
This letter alarmed him, aroused once more the affection 
that had been so entirely repressed, and, following the imr 
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pulse of the moment, he ma4e some excuse to his parents 
for leaving them, and hastened to Roehampton with all 
the impetuosity which governed his actions whenever he 
was under the inj9uence of any reigning passion. 

" What shall I say to her?"^vas now his consideration. 
Having thought the matter over, till he was almost mad 
with himself for his late pusillanimity in not having de- 
clared his intention to his parents, but determined now, 
since it was so, to make the best of the thing, and to tell 
Lenora, that, having done all in his power to soften his 
father, and finding him for the present inflexible^ — nay, 
even threatening to disinherit him, if he persisted in 
bringing her forward as his wife, he had returned to throw 
himself on his knees before her, and entreat her for a 
time to live concealed and retired, till some more fortu- 
nate turn should take place in Lord Milsington's heart. 

In the meanwhile he rejoiced, with a sentiment of false 
joy and self-satisfaction, at having got so well out of the 
scrape ; and quieted any remorse by thinking — ^**I will do 
every thing in my power to make her h?ippy ; I will pass 
as much of my time with her as I can ; and when I am 
absent, she has so many resources, she will not find her* 
self lonely as most women do. No — she is far superior 
to other women" (he felt proudly as he thought this) ;^and 
then he added, " she is mineJ^ 

Thus did Liord Fitzharris succeed completely in putting 
himself in good humour, and arrived at the Villa at Roe- 
hampton with all the ardour of a lover. It was evening 
when he came : he wished to surprise Lenora, and, en- 
terii^ a back way, stole softly and unperceived to the 
^drawing-room. All the fiimiture was put away ; none of 
the familiar objects of her pursuit met his eye : the room 
seemed not to have been inhabited for some time. A 
sudden chill ran through his veins — for a moment the idea 
struck him, that she was dead. It was too painful to be 
endured, and he rushed up stairs, when, on opening her 
bed-room door, he saw that she was indeed alive, but pale 
as death, and the^shadow of the beauteous creature that he 
had left. " Nui4e !" she cried faintly, awoke by the noise 
he had made — ^** nurse !'* 

♦* My life ! my Ipve !" uttered Lord Fitzharris, in his 
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well-known Toice ; and the next instant tears, and sighs^ 
and mutual endearments afforded them one of those brief 
moments of rapture which repay whole years of pain. 

Lenora's renewed happiness soon restored her to health; 
and if Lord Fitzharns accused himself of having robbed 
her cheek of its wonted bloom, he had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of knowing that he restored it. When he 
first made known his plausible tale tp her, he half expected 
reproaches, and was prepared for them ; but when, with 
ineffable fondness, and tne heroism of a confidence in- 
spired by true love, she declared herself happy in having 
it in her power to give him a fresh proof of ter unabating 
affection and trust, he shrunk in conscious unworthiness 
before her presence, and while he pressed her hands to 
his heart, he felt that heart to be unworthy of her. 

There was now another consideration which pressed 
with imperious necessity on Lord Fitzharris's attention. 
Hitherto he had lived, in fact, upon his wife^s finances ; 
but now these began to diminish, and his present abode 
was far \po expensive for his means, without an appHca- 
tion to his father, which was, of all resources, the last he 
could avail himself of in his present circumstances. 

He ultimately fixed on a small house near Southampton, 
where he and his wife removed soon after his return from 
Wales. Here some few months of comparative happiness 
were a^in passed ; and lenora's situation was more and 
more visible. She frequently and joyously adverted to 
it, with the hope of its proving a means to reconcile Lord 
Milsington to their marriage. Often did she dwell upon 
this, and her husband encouraged her in the belief, though 
he was perfectly aware it was a delusion. 

When Lenora first became a mother, the hopes she 
had indulged, that at this epoch every thing would be 
tried by her husband to introduce her into his family as 
his wife, began to fade fi*om her expectation. At first, 
she would hardly allow herself to think that it was possi- 
ble Lord Fitzharris could make up his mind longer to 
endure that she should be suspected of being his mistress 
— a fact which she had but too many occasions to know 
was the case ; and her anguish and alarm increased fear- 
fully, as he returned to her after frequent absences with. 
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THE SBPAHATION. 11 

apparently renewed love, but with renewed excuses and 
delays respecting the great object of her wishes. And 
she fell into a melancholy despondency, from which no- 
thing but the smiles of her infant could arouse her. 

TY) dwell upon tO^ various incidents which occurred 
for the next three years of Lenora's life — to enumerate 
the different circumstances, and trace the shades of feel- 
ing that by turns usurped each other in her bosom, would 
require volumes to develope and portray. Suffice it to 
say, that though still a fond wife, she was a miserable 
woman. 

The calm, monotonous pleasures of a retired life^ the 
love of literature for itself alone, when unconnected with 
any ultimate end of gratifying vanity, soon ceased to in- 
terest Lord Fitzharris, who felt as though he had lost his 
existence, when he was excited by no violent emotion. 
Novelty was necessary to him ; and when the regular 
recurrence of hours, diversified only by a change of 
books or of music, continued to pass on unmarked on his 
part by hope or fear, he gradually ceased to value these 
calm pleasures. The song that was once heard with 
transport, now barely called forth approbation, and ended 
soon in total indifference. The touching tone of voice 
that once made the dryest subject, when read by her, de- 
lightful, grew familiar and became insipid : or if at some 
moments these talents called forth bursts of involuntary 
applause, he would say, in a desponding, dissatisfied mto- 
ner, '^ By Heaven ! it is a thousand pities that such 
transcendent talents should remain unnoticed and un- 
known." 

At first, Lenora received these regrets as the genuine 
offspring of love ; but in process of time, she had too 
much penetration not to be aware, that they were the 
offspring of disappointed vanity. What Lord FitzhMris 
would have liked, would have been that the wtiole world 
should know that this all-perfect being was his slave 1 

Soon after their settling in Hampshire, he had made 
another very long absence from her^ and when he re- 
turned, he came nc^t alone. Young men of ton, and of 
dissipated character, accompanied him. To these per- 
sons, liOrd Fitzharris insisted on Lenora's displaying her 
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talents ; and as few of her auditors had the least real lord 
for those refined arts, which formed the solace and refiige 
of her disappointed heart, she only felt mortified when 
called upon to exert them for the entertainment of per- 
, sons who were incapable of appr^ating them, ^till 
her exertions were always rewarded, and her dissatisfac- 
tion silenced, when she read her reward and triumph in 
one approving glance from her husband. 

The pleasures of the table prolonged to a late hour^ and 
followed by gaming, frequently left Lenora for nights to- 
gether to ruminate and to tremble on the probable conse- 
quences of such tastes and habits. How long it is before 
a heart, imbued with real tenderness, can endure to think 
that any change, either in that of the object of its attach- 
ment, or in its own, should ever take place ! Of how 
many subterfuses does it not avail itself, ere it is brought 
to behold the dreaded truth ! When at length the veU is 
withdrawn, what a fearfiil interminable waste does life 

E resent ! Then comes the moment, when the chastened 
eart turns humbly to its God, and feels that this is not 
its abiding place ; and that those who build up altars to 
idols, will infallibly have them always overthrown. 

Lenora was free from any thing decidedly vicious ; but 
who can say that they are vsithout sin 1 In recapitulating 
her life, she for the first time detected many errors, many 
imperfections, of which she had hitherto not been con- 
scious : above all, to have become Lord Fitzharris's vrife, 
while doubtful of his father's consent to her marriage, was 
a step that she deeply lamented ; it poisoned every en- 
joyment — it imbittered disappointment. Yet, while she 
blamed herself for having risked her own happiness, and 
that of the man dearer far than self, she could not help 
glancing, with reproachful feeling, on the transient and 
mutable nc^ture of his attachment, to which she had sa- 
crificed hCT every chance of earthly felicity. It was in 
vain she sought in Lord Fitzharris's character an excuse 
for her conduct : in the selfish nature of bis passion, no 
sacrifices of his own interests had proved its truth ; but, 
on the contrary, every succeeding day showed too plainly, 
that there was less likelihood than ever that he would 
publicly avow her to be his wife. Lord Fitzharris was 
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^oite a different being in his own country from what he 
was on the continent : there the climate, the customs, the 
character of the people, in some degree drew him out of 
himself, and repressed the conceit and illiberality of his 
opinions. He was there ashamed of his egotism ; and, 
inspired by the enthusiasm of those around him, he forgot, 
as it were, that consequential assumption of mjanner 
which now became habitual, and which rendered him 
every day less amiable. He was no longer the man who 
sought every opportunity of pleasing others ; but one who 
expected that all those amund him should live but to 
please himself. It would, perhaps, be more romantic to 
state, that all these changes on the part of her husband 
were productive of none in Lady Fitzharris's feelings ; 
but this would be the imagination of a devotion which 
cannot exist. All human beings live in an interchange of 
mutual affection and good offices with those by whom 
they are linked in the ties of kindred, or of choice. 
Nothing exists in itself alone ; that is an attribute pertain- 
ing to dimne, but not to human nature. 

When Lenora allowed herself, however, slowly and un- 
willingly to know and feel that Lord Fitzharris was no 
longer the superior being she had worshipped, a sensation 
the most agonizing seemed to annihilate every hope, and 
blast every future prospect. Even in regard to those 
who are perfectly indifferent to us, there is nothing more 
painful than to have the conviction forced upon us of their 
unworthiness ; and it is even then impossible not to feel 
as if we ourselves were contaminated by the knowledge 
of the vices of others : but when the melancholy certitude 
of the degradation of a beloved object is made manifest, 
who can paint the desolation of the heart ? 

For the three years that liCnora had been a wife, she 
left no means untried, no duty unfulfilled, that would cap- 
tivate her husband's* senses, or ensure his esteem; but 
when by degrees she found that all failed ; when long and 
unaccounted-for absences left her a prey to every justi- 
fiable fear ; and when he fhially declared that he never 
would break his father's heart, by declaring her his wife, — 
then, the nobleness of her nature spumed, with generous 
indignation, the meanness of his ; — she saw through the 

Vol. n.— 2 
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disguise, and she felt as if love had left her heart for 
ever. 

Lord Fitzharris expected abuse, reproach, and all the 
storm of transient choler: he was prepared for that, 
and could have hardened himself agamst its unpleasant 
consequences ; but he Svas incapable of estimating the 
character of her whom he wronged, and was utterly at 
a loss how to account for the calm dignity of her sorrow. 
When he first, in plain terms, made known to her his 
final determination, she heard him with inefiable contempt; 
but without betraying even the suUenness of petty dis- 
pleasure, she yet showed how incurably he had wounded 
her peace for ever. He was touched, even affected — and 
clasping her to his breast, he poured forth a profusion of 
verbal endearments, and eternal gratitude for her gene- 
rous conduct; repeated all the commonplace trash of 
hackneyed quotations ; swore that she was the only rea- 
sonable woman in the world ; and that with her, there 
was a chance of durable happiness — since she waived all 
vulgar prejudices, and thougtit like him, that 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

There was a momentary pause after this rhapsody, 
during which Lenoras expressive eyes spoke daggers, 
though she used none. 

" Fitzharris," she said, at length, " you have long mis- 
understood me, and I have also fatally misunderstood 
your character. The pain I have here" (putting her 
hand on her heart), " will not allow me to say all I wish ; 
but in a few words, let me remind you, that I am your 
lawful wife ; that your child is not the offspring of illicit 
attachment ; that while I have breath, I will assert my 
own honour, and that of my son's ; and that, since all ap- 
peal to your heart is vain, an appeal to the laws of your 
country shall^ project my rights. As to happiness, that 
is amenable only to the laws of the heart ; your heart 
knows no law, and my happiness is lost for ever." 

Lord Fitzharris's whole reply was replete with scorn 
and chilling indifference ; and he finally ended, by assur- 
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ing her, with a sneer, that the laws of this country would 
never ratify a marriage with a Roman Catholic, and mut- 
tered by a Roman Catholic priest, whom nobody knew, 
or ever would know. " Come, come, Lenora, let us ter- 
minate this idle dispute ; I still offer you a devoted heart, 
and every thing that can gratify your reasonable wishes ; 
but as to the rest, you know it is all nonsense, merely a 
joke : verily, I believe you are joking." 

A look of despair was all the answer he received. She 
arose, and attempted to leave the room, but the inward 
agony she endured was too ovei*powering, and, sinking 
back in her chair, she fainted. 

Lord Fitzharris, affected and surprised, used every 
means to restore her. He addressed her by all those 
terms of endearment which happy love delights to give 
and to receive, but which, uttered in pity, or from habit, 
merely wound the feelings they once soothed and de- 
lighted. Lenora, subdued by a sense of anguish unut- 
terable, could not command the cool dignity of reason. 
Overwhelmed by remembrances so dear, so poignant — 
of fondness betrayed, and happiness for ever lost — when 
her bewildered senses did return she wept and sobbed 
with all the unchecked bitterness of a breaking heart. 



CHAPTER IL 

Le besoin d'argent a i^concilie la noblesse, 

A la rotare, et a fait evanouir '■ :^ ^' 

La preuve dei quatres quartiers. 

La Bruterb. 

Ever since the first introduction of Mr. and Mrs. I-.aw- 
rence to Lady Milsington on the memorable night of the 
party given by the latter in Hamilton Place, when an ex- 
change wa^ made of a hat for a diamond ring, there had 
been a sort of intercourse kept up between the parties, 
which was resorted to, on the one hand, as a dose of me- 
dicine necessary to be swalbwed, and on the other, as a 
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means to attain an end, but from which there was rery 
little real pleasure to be derived, though a good deal of 
imaginary honour. Thus is the greater part of existence 
too frequently passed, in an interchange of deceiving and 
being deceived. 

One morning, soon after the Milsingtons had come to 
town from Wales, and after Lord Fitzharris*s return from 
the continent. Lord Milsington came into his wife's room, 
with that particular air and expression which told her be- 
forehand, that which his own •peculiar phrase confirmed. 

" Maria," he said, " / have my reasons for a request I 
am going to make to you ; you must call to-day on the 
Lawrences, invite them to dinner, and afterward to our 
villa at Wimbledon. Mrs. Lawrence is prepared for 
this, and would do any thing to be in your society, but 
old Lawrence has a curious mixture of pride and pene- 
tration in him, which must be gently and warily dealt 
with, or we shall lose him after all ; and then — you know 
the alternative ;"— and Lord Milsington cast a significant 
glance around. Lady Milsington shuddered. " You will 
go, then, Maria, as I desire, to Grosvenor Square, and 
there you will see Miss Lawrence, who, I am happy to 
tell you, is really very handsome; wants manners, of 
course ; blushes too much, and too indiscreetly ; but, un- 
der your tuition, she will do. At all events, you know 
she must do; so I leave you to make the best of it." 

" I will do every thing you order, since it must be so^ 
replied Lady Milsington. This was the acme of her 
compliance, and in spite of the emphasis laid upon the 
must be so, her husband was willing to take it, as he had 
done herself, for better for worse. 

With a 43(^lancholy sigh. Lady Milsington drove to 
Grosvenor Square. She was ushered into this newly ac- 
quired abode, by a multiplicity of servants, dressed out in 
liveries richly laced ; but all tumbling over each other in 
the exercise of their duties. The " creatures," as Lady 
Milsington said afterward, " she was sure, were all the 
late clerks of Mr. Lawrence's office, converted into ser- 
vants." And having passed through many rooms glitter- 
ing with candalabras of wood gilt, and every sort of 
showy upholsterers' trumpery, mixed up with here ^nA 
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there a really fine thing, to make the diipareUe of the 
whole more visibly glanng, the servant said, " My mis- 
tress will he with your ladyship in a moment." 

<* Mistress ! how very dreadful to hear one's servant 
say, *my mistress!'" said Lady Miisington to herself; 
then she thought, " Ah ! if I had but the wealth of these 
people, how different would all this be ! And what does 
their money do for them ? it only serves to make them 
ridiculous V 

Thus we all argue on each others possessions, and our 
neighbours' mode of expenditure, but we may doubt 
whether we should really make a better use of their 
means, if they were ours ; and it is far safer to prove our 
wisdom on what tue have, than to speculate on that which 
we have not. 

Lady Miisington sat down on a sofa, awaiting Mrs. 
Lawrence's arrival; and amused herself arranging the 
apartment in idea, when the door opened, and Mrs. Law- 
rence, followed by Miss Lawrence, entered the apart- 
ment — the former simpering and sideling, with her el- 
bows back and pinioned close to her sides, her head for- 
ward, and her cheeks flushed. " How delighted I am to 
have this honour — I'm sure — so vastly condescending — so 
very amiable — and here, Hetty, love,— Henrietta, I 
mean — I'm sure you know what I always told you about 
her ladyship— now you have an opportunity of seeing her, 
and of being introduced ; and I am sure you never will 
forget such an honour. Dear me I'm afraid, my lady, 
you are not sitting at your ease." 

" Oh, quite comfortable, my dear Mrs. Lawrence, I as- 
sure you ; and I am vastly happy to have the pleasure of 
making your daughter's acquaintance — do, Miss Law- 
rence, come and sit by me." * 

"Hetty, — ^what are you thinking of? — Henrietta, I 
mean ; — ^pray come when her ladyship calls you — but you 
must excuse her. Lady Miisington, if you please, for she 
has never been out any where yet, except to the Lady 
Mayoress's ball." 

" Oh, she requires no excuses to be made for her. Miss 
Lawrence's beauty will ensure her every one's admira* 
tion*" 

2* 
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** Well, to be sure, Hett — Hett— Henrietta^ love, her 
ladyship is too civil by half.** 

Miss Lawrence blushed ; and although Lady Milsing- 
ton remembered what her husband had said of indiscreet 
blushing, she would have given all her best rouge to have 
produced the same effect. 

Some minutes passed in the confusion and delight of 

Eoor Mrs. Lawrence, during which Lady Milsington was 
usily employed takingan inventory of Henrietta's charms, 
and thinking how the vulgarity of her birth might be for- 
gotten in the blaze of her beauty — for beautiful she was 
— and in the power her fortune would command : this 
point, however, once settled in her own mind, she wasted 
no time in preliminaries ; but, addressing Mrs. Lawrence, 
so id, " I am come to propose, my dear madam, that your 
daughter should make her first debut at my party, next 
Sunday ; and I hope Mr. Lawrence and yourself will 

came and meet the Duke and Dutchess of , and Lords 

and Ladies ;" and a long enumeration of titles, which 

she was aware might have been a list of Chinese manda- 
rins, for all Mrs. Lawrence knew of them personally ; 
nevertheless, the magical sound of dukes and dutchesses, 
and lords and ladies, produced the desired effect. Mrs. 
Lawrence courtesied lower at every additional name ; and 
with every mark of enchantment displayed on her coun- 
tenance, hastened to accept the invitation. 

" In the mean time, my dear Mrs. Lawrence, do allow 
the fair Henrietta to pay me a quiet visit this evening. I 
shall be quite en famille, only my dogs and my lord, and 
perhaps Fitzharris." 

Mrs. Lawrence, who was quite deaf in one ear, and 
heard confusedly with the other, replied, " Dear me, your 
ladyship is in di family vxiy — oh, oh," — and she simpered 
' — " well, I am sure, I am vastly happy to hear it. I give 
your ladyship joy with all my heart. Ah ! if my poor 
Tom had been "Spared to Us— he was a fine infant, but he 
died of fits in teething. 

" My dear mamma," whispered Miss Lawrence, blush- 
ing and trembling with anxiety, " Lady Milsington is ask- 
ing you to let me go to her this evening, and says there 
will be nobody but her own &mily — do, pray, let me go J' 
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At this moment Mr. Lawrence entered. Lady Mil- 
sington looked aghast, and began to think she should have 
another scene to undergo. She arose, and was courtesy- 
ing herself out of the room, when Mr. Lawrence besought 
her to sit down again, if only, he said, for five minutes. ^ 

" I am afraid it so very late, I must be gone ; but I am 
charmed to have had the pleasure of being introduced to 
Miss Lawrence — she is quite a beauty ;aad I have en^ 
treated that you will bring her with you, on Wednesday 
next, to make her first entrie into the great world under 
my auspices." 

Mr. Lawrence, who was exceedingly measured and 
slow in his proceedings, replied, " Your ladyship does 
us a vast deal of honour, but really I don't know — I ca^ant 
say exactfy — my dear Lizzy" (to his wife), " don't you re- 
member we are engaged to Mr. Simpkin's, at Islington ?" 

" Oh, papa !" ejaculated Miss Lawrence. 

" Child," said her mother, pushing her on one side, 
" let me hear what your papa says — ^what do you say, 
Mr. Lawrence ?" 

" Say — why I say, that though her ladyship does us a 
great deal of honour, we must not break our faith with 
an old friend." 

" Very right, my dear Mr. Lawrence ; you are quite 
right; only allow Miss Lawrence to come to me this 
evening ; positively you must not refuse nfe." 

" Oh, as to that, I am sure, my lady, I see no reason 
against it, and Hetty shall go. Do you hear, Mrs. Law- 
rence ? Hetty shall go." 

" Henrietta, you mean, Mr. Lawrence ; you alwayg 
forget what we agreed upon." 

" Oh never mind, for the matter of a name; I am sure 
my lady, your ladyship don't care whether she is called 
Hetty or Henrietta ?" 

" No, indeed, I don't, Mr. Lawrence." 

During this little matrimonial contest. Lady Milsington 
had dexterously glided to the very door ; and as she de- 
scended the staircase, the whole party following, she said, 
" Well, remember, that matter is settled. I shall expect 
Miss Lawrence, at ten o'clock, to drink tea with me thit 
evening"— and in another minute her carriage drove off- 
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On that eventful evening, Lord Fitzharris first saw 'J4m 
Lawrence, the Grolconda heiress, as she was designated; 
and although she was the daughter of a moneyed pTebeian, 
her beauty was transcendent; and her mind, though 
yputhfiil and gay, bore that stamp of originality and native 
power which renders sense and talent more piquante 
and engaging. He was agreeably surprised ; and could 
he have forgotten all that had passed for the last four 
years, he would gladly have entered into his father^s 
views. As it was, he sat silent and ruminating when left 
alone with his mother, and was rather relieved by Lord 
Milsiifgton's joining them. The latter entered with a very 
care-worn countenance, which only changed from the 
gloom of anxiety to the querulous expression of inqmryr 
as he said, addressing his son, '' We)l, Fitzharris, have you 
thought of what I said to you ? — will she do ?" 

** She is pretty enough— cursedly awkward though ; 
but, on the whole, marriage, mjr dear father, is such a pill 
to swallow, that whether it be gilt or not, it would require 
force to make it go down," 

" Pho, nonsense ! — ^I know you are too sensible to hold 
this language, except in jest." 

" Too sensible," said Lady Milsington, " and come of 
too noble blood to stoop to a mescMiance^' — her whole 
frame trembling as she spoke. 

" My Lady Milsington, high blood is all very well, when 
there is something more substantial to keep it warm ; but 
tell me, what is the use of it without wealth ? and wha 
regards high or low blood now-a-days ? No, no, my lady^ 
this is the age of gold, not the age of noblesse. I have 
supported your dignity, and forwarded your fancies, as 
much as it Jias been in my power ; but that power must 
cease now, unless Fitzharris keeps up the first, and sup' 
plies the latter, by means of a good marriage." 

" Oh !" said Lady Milsington, bursting into tears, " I 
had rather endure any thing, every thing, than see my 
son sacrificed to a low city connexion." 

" Calm yourself, I entreat you, my dearest mother." 

Her son's caresses had the desired effect ; while Lord 
Milsington paced up and down the room in gloomy silence^ 
At length, stopping suddenly^ and fixing his ^es on hi» 
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wife and his son, he spoke ; " Hark ye, Fitzharris, I have 
hitherto buffeted with fortune. I have endeavoured to 
acquire soixie honourable means of supporting the dignity 
of my house ; but the total failure of my West India pro- 
perty, and the enormous expenditure I was drawn into 
by standing for the burgh of — ;— , has left me without a 
shilling ; and if you do not seize this last resource which 
presents itself, by an alliance with Miss Lawrence, we 
are utterly ruined : but if you, my son, wisely and obe- 
diently consent to ratify the treaty in which Lawrence 
and myself have entered, look at the reverse of the pic- 
ture : — he settles sixty thousand pounds upon his daughter 
on the day of her marriage, ten thousand on every child 
that may be born, and the whole of his countless fortune 
upon her at his death. In fact, the sale of this house be- 
comes, in that case, a mere transfer of property." 

" The sale of this house !" screamed Lady Milsington. 

" The sale of this house,*' coolly repeated Lord Mil- 
sington ; " for it will then only pass from my hands to my 
son's ; and therefore, Fitzharris, think well before you let 
the idle fancies of your mother turn your brain." 

" Indeed, my dear father, 'tis my own aversion to ma- 
trimony, to being tied for life, that injfiluences me in this 
matter, and makes me hesitate." 

" Tied for a fiddlestick !" ejaculated Lord Milsington. 
" Is it not better to be called a married man, than a ruined 
man ? And would you, sir, rather choose that your estate 
should pass away into strange hands, than marry ? — ^talk 
not so foolishly; I have no patience with such non- 
sense." 

Lady Milsington had remained silent during the latter 
part of the conversation, and since she had heard that the 
dear house w^as nearly lost to her for ever, and might in 
the event of her son's compliance remain hers, her tears 
had gradually given place to a thoughtful serenity, and 
she said in a mild tone of voice, " Miss Lawrence is cer- 
tainly very beautiful— do you not think so, Fitzharris ?" 

" Upon my word, I have hardly had time to judge." 

" At all events," added Lady Milsington, "she is not 
very vulgar." 

" Vulgar, or not vulgar," rejoined her husband^ " she 
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must be your daughter-in-law, or you must retire to 
Wales — ^perhaps to a jail ; and as to you, Fitzharris, you 
must marry Miss Liawrence, or nqver more see my 

face.'' 

Lord F^tzharrisy who had considered the matter often 
before, and who had previously taken his determination, 
' but was resolved to make a merit of concession, and it 
mieht be also that he wished to lay the salve of coercion 
tonis conscience, waited for the present climax of his 
father's anger, before he actually gave his verbal con- 
tent. 

" My dear father, I cannot longer refuse to obey you; 
I will fulfil, to the utmost of my power, the engagement 
you have made for me, but wiU you promise that I shall 
not be troubled with many forms or much love-making, 
for I feel that if 'tis done at all, 'twere best done 
quicklv." 

" My dear son," answered his father, " now you are 
dear to me'* — and he pressed his son's hand to his heart. 
** And you, Maria, will I hope no longer attempt to sow 
dissension between us, but rather forward that which you 
can no longer prevent." 

Lady Milsington sighed her acquiescence, and this 
happy family party retired for the night, having previously 
settled that IMliss Lawrence should be presented on the 
scene of fashion by her future mother-in-law, and moulded 
into something more presentable than she was at present. 

While dreams of coming power and aggrandizement 
enlivened the slumber of iXrd Milsington, his less happy 
son passed the greater part of the night in the composi- 
tion of two letters, wiiich cost him a few pangs and much 
trouble and contrivance : the first was addressed to Sir 
Charles Clayton, and ran thus : — 

" Dear Charles ; — If I had not often put your friend- 
ship to the test in matters of great moment, i should de- 
' spair of success on the present occasion. As it is, I will 
at least spare your patience, and tell you that I am shortly 
to be married ; — ^nay, do not start at the information, or 
the unexpected circumstances which have brought me to 
this strait ; for by all that I hold precious^, had the matter 
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not been thus brought to issue, it never would have taken 
place at all. And now, my good friend, cannot you guess 
wh^t it is I j^qufa^ of you — surely you can. Lenora — 
poor Lenora ! she is an excellent creature — I am truly 
grieved for her — do all in your power to console ber, and 
dispose of the thousand pounds you owe me in that way. 
I propose paying her a visit to see what can be done 
towards making her understand reason, and then you will 
have champ libre — and may success attend you ! Manage 
this business with your usual skill in such matters, and 
pray let me find that all is quiet and safe. Now, then, 
we are quits. My dear friend, believe me, 

" Yours truly, 

* " FiTZHARBIS.'* 

" That is done,'* cried Lord Fltzharris, with a sort of 
fitifled groan, as he sealed the letter, — " now for my 
father." 

" My dear Father ; — Determined as I am to obey your 
commands, I acki|6wledge that my natural aversion to 
marriage per se continues. I go therefore for a few 
months into the country, to compose my thoughts and 
subdue them to your will. I made love enough at^ our 
first interview, for the lady to live upon for that reason- 
able period ; at the end of which, I will meet her in 

shire, and you may hang or marry me, as yott 

like. 

" Your dutiful son, 

"FiTZHARMS." 

Having despatched these two notes, he set off once 
ag£^in to visit his victim, as fast as four post-horses could 
carry him ; but they had not power to take him firom 
himself, which was what he wished, biit wished in vain. 

While Lord Fitzharris was thus temporizing, and adding 
grief to grief in the bosom of his unhappy wife, by carry- 
ing on the deception to the last moment. Lady Milsington 
had declared Miss Lawrence, the Gtolconda heiress, to 
be her protegee, and in that capacity the latter was ad- 
mired by the iodsfinHe invisible circle, who in right and 
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title of some unquestionable charter, are styled <* every 

body." 

Lady Milsington found in Henrietta Lawrence a t^ 
apt scholar for all those nameless minutia) which consti' 
tute the gloss and polish of ton, and saw in her the object 
who was to be the means of maintaining herself in the 
only circle she cared to live in. In despite of all the 
dimculties thrown in the way by Mr. Lawrence, who did 
not like, as he said, giving up his parental authority over 
his child till needs must, Henrietta became an inhabitant 
of Lord Milsington*s house under various pretences; 
such as the lateness of hours at which she must otherwise 
disturb her father's family, and a thousand other trivial 
causes which were alleged by the Milsingtons as an ex- 
cuse to have her always under their own eye. As time 
went on. Lord Milsington's most sanguine wishes were, 
he thought, daily nearer their completion, in the growing 
graces and improvements of her whom he already con- 
sidered as forming part of his family; and however little 
he valued her mental endowments, the accomplishments 
and ornaments of her outward show fv ere not unappre- 
ciated. 

Some months passed away, and autumn at length 
tempted the fine world to the country. Lady Milsington 
declared, no rural scene was tolerable while the leaves 
were vulgarly bright in their glaring greens, and the com 
waving about in thick confusion, spotted with the insuf- 
ferable glow of the scarlet poppies, which made her quite 
sick. In short, till all those fort of things were cut away 
(meaning the harvest), the country looked so thick and 
stuffy, one felt as though it were impossible to breathe, 
but that the soft warm colouring of the feuilles mai'tes, 
and the gay openness of stubble fields, gave some charm 
to a rural sejour. Accordingly, to the country they went ; 
arid no sooner had they arrived there, than by one of those 
lucky chances which sometimes happen when circum- 
stances have been so arranged as to produce them, there 
Lord Fitzharris arrived also. 

Now Lord Milsington deemed himself secure of ob- 
taining his wishes, and the more so, as Lord Fitzharris de- 
clared himself astonished at the improvement and beauty 
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of Miss Lawrence ; and, ever the slaye of momentary 
passion, professed himself to be desperately enamoured 
of her, and willing to make her his wife ! ! 1 When the 
matter, however, was proposed to her Whom it most con- 
cerned, what was the astonishment ^ ^f all psirties, to 
find that she peremptorily refused the destined honour. 
Lord Milsington could hardly restrain his rage and in-^ 
ward disappointment. The rejectied aspirant could not, 
as he looked at himself in the glass, believe the evidence 
of his senses, for he had been ever taught to thmk that no 
woman could resist him ; and not even the mortification 
of Lady MaynardV havhig quitted him, had sufficiently 
humbled his vanity, aa to persuade him that when he 
chose tc^ please, it was in the power of possibility he 
should &il. 

Lady Milsington, dismayed and astounded, expressed^ 
without disguise, the bitterness of her anger. Her hus- 
band, however; was sufficiently master of himself, to 
Jfcnow that every prospect they entertained of a.worldly 
kind depended on bringing this matter to bear, add lie 
was quite determined that no idle ihdulgence x>f rage 
should make him lose the desperate game he was play- 
ing. It was, therefore, in accordance with this resolve to 
suppress his real feelings ; and seeking an interview with 
Miss Lawrence, he spoke, as he well knew how to do, 
with all the mild, but earnest interest of a parent ; and 
said to her, that the time was now come, when she mosl 
make him her confidant. 

" If/* said he, " your affections are otherwise engaged, 
suffer me to use my influence with your parents, and 
gradually to bring them round to your views ; but do not 
exasperate them, my dear Henrietta, at present, by avow- 
ing such a circumstance to them. I know from our Jong 
friendship that their whole souls are set upon this match 
with my son ; and I fear that the knowlec^ of your at- 
tachment to another, would, at the present moment, be 
most imfavourably received. Whatever confidence you 
place in me is committed to the trust t>f a true and indul- 
gent fiiend." 

Miss Lawrence listened and believed, and really loved 
Lord Milsington aiB^ticnmtely. She, therefore, in tfa# 

Vol. n.-3 
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confiding innocence of her nature, thanked him for the in- 
terest he took in her, but declared that her heart was per- 
fectly free. And she did so in a way that convinced Lord 
Milsington she spoke the truth. So far so good, he thought, 
and hope again reanimated him. 

" But why then, my dear Miss Lawrence, refuse Fitz- 
harris?" 

** Merely because I cannot, will not marry one of 
whom 1 know so little as I do of your son ; and whose 
attachment for myself, time and trial have not proved.'* 

Lord Milsington endeavoured first to set aside this re- 
solution altogetiier, as a mere point of delicacy and re- 
serve ; but he soon found that it rested on a much more 
solid basis, and that Miss Lawrence possessed a firmness 
of character, and perspicuity of judgment, which he at 
once admired and dreaded. He affected, however, to 
yield his wishes to her views on the subject ; and ended 
by saying, that all that was left for him to hope was, that 
Lord Fitzharris might obtain for himself, by the intrinsic 
merit of his character, and the constancy of his passion, 
such a prize as that which a woman of her sense and con- 
, duct so rarely displayed at such an early age. 

While this unexpected obstacle to the sordid schemes 
of Lord Fitzharris completely disturbed the happiness of 
the party at the park, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence arrived 
according to invitation, and shared in the general disap- 
pointment, which cast a gloom pver the society. Lord 
Fitzharris, piqued at Henrietta's cool but firm rejection, 
felt that not only every worldly interest, but that of self, 
dearer to him, perhaps, than all, was at stake, and he set 
about subjugating her stubborn heart. This easy pliability 
of temper-soon wore the semblance of a real passion. H6 
won upon Henrietta's unpractised heart, and the parties, 
in consequence, came at length to a compromise ; that if 
in six months time Henrietta found her affections more 
analogous to the wishes of her friends, she would not 
longer object to become the wife of Lord Fitzharris. 

Lord Milsington, with his usual caution, proposed to 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence to remain with their daughter at 

\ Seaton Park during the winter, and to join Lady Milsington 

in the spring in town; for not all the benefits she ex- 
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Eected from the union in question could compensate to 
er for the hourly trials her taste and patience endured 
in the romantic wilds of the country, and the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence. This arrangement pleased all 
parties. Lord Milsington augured no good from Misa 
Lawrence's remaining with his wife ; and her father arid 
mother were pleased at the idea of living in his family 
seat, and imagining themselves already a part of it : while 
their daughter felt happy to enjoy the freedom of a coun- 
tiy life, and consult her own heart as to the fulfilment of 
the amdUional promise she had made. 

No sooner did Henrietta find herself installed, as it 
were, the future mistress of Seaton Park, than she 
hastened to fulfil a scheme she had bad some time in view 
of setting Jierself to regular routine of improvement. To 
this end she commenced exploring an old librarj', which 
for many years had been undisturbed^ by mortal hand. 
Henrietta (for she had a mind of no common stamp) soon 
found that the empty pleasures of a town life were only 
the gratification of the moment, and could not fill the 
mind, far less satisfy the heart. When neither the in- 
trigues of politics nor ambition, nor the snares of vice gild 
the scene with their ddusive colours, then does its fasci- 
nation evaporate with its novelty. In the short career 
which Miss, Lawrence had run of what is termed a town 
life, she had sfeen through it? total inability to confer hap- 
piness. As she possessed, however, an active spirit that 
could not rest unoccupied, she sought for some object of 
pursuit which might fill that vacuum in her existence of 
which she was conscious, and which she was not calcu- 
lated to endure, without making an effort to escape frotq^ 
it. Fortunately, ^he found this occupation in the cultiva- 
tion of her own mind, and books (not merely works of 
fiction) opened to her a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment and instruction : an interest ^'hich satiates not, but 
which grows by feeding on ; and which, in the hour of de- 
pression or of wofMly disappointment, soothes the soul, 
and restores it again to that placid tone which is the best 
fitted to meet all the trials of life. 

liOrd Fitzharris at Seaton Park lingered on, after Lord 
and Lady Milsipgton's departure, without, however, mak- 
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ing that adTance in Henrietta's favour i^tuch be had 
counted upon ; and he soon grew weary of what he called 
the dullest of all dull trades— ^honourable love ; for though 
be was piqued into a desire of gaining Henrietta's affec- 
tions, by her rational and feeling refusal to become the 
wife of a stranger, still he could not bring himself to a 
life of seclusion, during the tim^ of his probation : so he 
took the opportunity of visiting the unfortunate Lenora. 

In the tneanwhile, Mis? Lawrence, with a perseve- 
rance and ardour that did her great honour, and with the 
assistance of a venerable clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
applied diligently to the cultivation of that mind, which 
was in itself noble ; and which brought forth every good 
seed that was implanted in it, a hundred ibid. Some- 
times, as the cheerless snowstorm fell thiqk around, 
Henrietta looked to the sickly exotics that she nourished 
in her chamber, and wished it were always summer, or 
that she was in Hamilton Place with Lady Milsington ; 
but then turning to her wood fire, she again applied fuel 
to its cheering blaze, or, invited by the expressive ges- 
tures of a favourite dog to partake his gambols, she would 
in the gayety of an unclouded spirit, run to the garden, 
and laugh and romp with her dumb favourite, in the ex- 
hilaration of a mind at peace with itself, and as yet un- 
tried by misfortune, wishing for nothing beyond her pre- 
sent happiness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, however, were far from shar- 
ing in their daughter's tranquil slate of mind. Lord and 
Lady Milsington seldom wrote to them; and they felt 
that there was a want of kindness in their letters when 
they did come, which they scarcely cared to confess to 
each other, but which they tacitly agreed in thinking, was 
not as it ought to have been. 

At length, Mr. Lawrence's wrath was kindled ; and as 
Lord Fitzharris had now been absent for three months, he 
wrote angrily to Lord Milsington, and told him, that since 
his daughter Hetty was not valued by Lord Fitzharris, the 
match had better be broken off at once. 

Lord Milsington, alarmed in the greatest degree, wrote 
immediately to his son, represented to him the danger 
they were in oS failbg in their scheme, and the disgrace 
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find ruin that would ensue. To Mr. Lawrence he ad- 
dressed himself in far other language ; and although he 
flattered and cajoled the best feelings, as well as the va- 
nity of the man, he set himself up on a vantage ground 
of fashion and title ; enumerated the descent'of his ances- 
tors, and their honours " in flood aiid field ;" then dilated 
on the delicacy of his son's feelings, in not liking to press 
his suit, lest any appearance of interested motives might 
seem to actuate his conduct ; and in, fine, worked up the 
whole composition with such consummate art, that it pro- 
duced the desired effect on Mr. Lawrence's mind. But 
that which confirmed the belief of Lord Fitzharris's sin- 
cerity, was his appeairance in person at Seaton Park. 

Henrietta was sitting one day at her reading desk, 
deeply absorbed in a ponderous folio, whose reverend 
aspect contrasted with her light, youthfiil form, when, un- 
perceived by her, Lord Fitzharris, with noiseless tread, 
stole into the library. The fixed attention of her beauti- 
ful countenance, the calm tranquillity of her attitude, the 
thoughtful and digdified serenity which was diffused over 
her whole person, was at once a novel and an inte^sting 
spectacle. A thousand images presented themselves to his 
fancy in an instant ; but as self was the real object of his 
earliest and latest care, the idea of beins able to appro- 
priate such a being to himself, as w^l as her wealth, 
formed the groundwork of his present emotions. He 
stood for some moments in silent contemplation ; when 
some slight movement that he involuntarily made, turned 
over a chair, and caused Henrietta to look up. The un- 
aflfected confiision which suffused her cheeks with blushes, 
on suddenly beholding Lord Fitzharris, gave an interest 
to her appearance that captivated him ; and he^addressed 
her with more respect, and less of self-confidence, than 
be had ever done. The change was immediately felt by 
Miss Lawrence, who had a heart to feel, and an intellect 
to discriminate between the homage which confer^ ho- 
nour and that which reflects disgrace. 

In this view of Miss Lawrence's character, and under 
the influence of a growing passion for her. Lord Fitzhar- 
ris soon became more interesting in her eyes ; and this 
step gained, a tenderer feeling soon followed, and sho 
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consented with joy to become hia wife ! No sooner had 
she done so, than the object of her choice seemed to re- 
lapse into his former carelessness and indifference. It 
was observed indeed, by many, that I^ord Fitzharris was 
an altered man ; and that gloom overspread his whole de- 
meanour, which, in his circumstances in particular, was 
quite unaccountable. At this time, he received letters, which 
appeared to occasion him great emotion. He sought 
Miss Lawrence, and, with much agitation of manner told 
her, that an old and faithful servant was supposed to be 
on his death-bed, and requested, as the greatest favour, 
to see him. " Your excellent heart, beloved Henrietta, 
will, I am sure, plead my pardon for this absence ; and 
although it costs me more pain than I can express, to tear 
myself away from you, my beautiful affianced bride, yet 
when such a call is made upon one's humanity, it ia best, 
and 1 am sure you will think so, to yield to the duty." 

Miss Lawrence felt as he supposed she would, only the 
more delighted, and the more in love with him for this 
trait of tenderness in his character. Lord Milsington, on 
his part, declared he never heard any thing so ridiculous 
in his lifetime, as iiis son's going away at such a moment, 
and to a sick servant ! ! " Fitzharris, Fitzharris ! you may 
deceive others, me you cannot ; there is more in this than 
meets the eye ; hasten back, at least, for on your return 
depends wealth or a jail." 

It was a cold, sleety morning in early^iq)ring, when 

Lord Fitzharris, in a hack chaise, drove off to — shire. 

His mind was in a state of chaos. He thought of the 
church at St. Sauveur — dfthe priest that had performed 
the ceremony according to the Roman Catholic rites vrith 
his victim Lenora — of the vritnesses that had been pre- 
sent ; they were tvoo only — her foster-father and his ser- 
vant. Of these persons, the priest he knew was dead^ and 
now the servant Georges was dying ; but why should the 
latter send for him f It was no matter what was the man's 
reason : if Ae died, one only human being remained who 
could testify the fact of his marriage, and for this alone he 
CBffed. 

In an obscure village in —shire, at the humble 

inn, Lord Fitzharris feuiod Georges apparently dying. 




This mioi had been his confid^itial attendant ever since 
bis bojhood, and knew but too many of his secrets. Lord 
Fitzbarris fek a sort of joy at,the idea that he was not 
apparently to remain much longer as an object of fear to 
him, and that his discretion would soon be secured in the 
silence of the grave. Yet when he approached his bed- 
side, and actually saw death on his face, a shudder of 
horror came over him, and thoughts of the past and the 
future made him tremble inwardly. 

" Georges," said Lord Fitzharris, assuming a tone of 
voice very foreign to his feelings, " I am come, at your 
request, to see you, and I hope to see you better." 

" I thank you, my lord, and I hope I may, in return, 
render you a service of greater magnitude than all the 
world can give. I am dying, but my life has been spared 
to me, in order to give you a warning; — look at me P* 
And Lord Fitzharris did look at him. He fixed his eyes 
on the hollow cheek of the speaker. **^You remember 
what I was; observe what 1 am. Ob, my lord, it is a 
fearful thing to die — ^to die on cme's bed, with all one'g 
senses, about one, and the remembrance of all we have 
beea told clear before us. In a fight, in a tempest, in 
sleep, it would be nothing : but with a prospect of- - — , 

you understand me -, with all one's crimes fi^esh in 

one's recollection^ Oh F' (and the dewy damps of dis- 
solving nature ran over his brow^ **oh, my master, my 
lord ! look well at me now, and never let my look depart 
from your mind. Provide against this now ; it will come 
to you — it will come to all ; and here, see these papers" 
(and he grappled for something beneath the bed-clothes), 
"this is a certificate of your marriage with Mademoiselle 
Lenora, You desired me to destroy it : something pre- 
vented me ; I could not destroy it. Marriage is a sacra- 
ment with us— I dared not ; but now, into your hands I 
commit them : fulfil the promise they contain, or the ma- 
lediction of the church will rest upon you. This is, at 
least, some consolation to my harassed soul. Oh, my 
lord, take these papers 1" And the unfortunate man fell 
back in weakness. 

Lord Fitzharris was shocked, unieignedly shocked. 
He did take the papers ; and as soon as the djring man 
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was once more able to speak, he asked of him, eagerly, 
if any one but himself knew the story of his marriage 
with Lenora. 

" No, no ; no' one has ever heard that secret from me. 
I have been true to you, and true to you to the last; and 
now I wish to do you the only service in my power. I 
was coming to .you in London, hearing certain reports, 
which, oh, my lord — which, if true, would lose your soul 
for ever. I was determined to commit these papers to 
your perusal, to your remembrance; but I have never 
betrayed you.** 

" My faithful Georges ! nor ever will % Promise me.** 

'* I do promise you ; but of what use is it^ a few hours, 
and my lips will be closed for ever !" 

A ghastly contortion of countenance, which Lord Fitz- 
harris felt come over his own features, and did not wish 
the dying man to see, made him turn his head aside, as he 
said, " I hope not ; but you shall have every assistance.'' 
And to this assurance, at the moment, he was true, for 
he despatched an express for medical aid. . 

From that moment Lord Fitzharris never left the sick 
man's room. Contrary to all expectation, Georges con- 
tinued to linger in life,-and, on the second night after 
Lord Fitaharris's arrival, the latter said to the people of 
the house, who had watched him hitherto, and were much 
exhausted and fatigued, that if they would take their rest, 
he would sit up and do their office till morning : this they 
accepted with grateful acknowledgments and commen- 
dations of his goodness and condescension. Every thing 
was placed in the room which it was thought the patient 
could require, and Lord Fitzharris took a book, and, seat- 
ing himself by the fire, heaped on fuel, and prepared to 
pass a night of watchfulness. The wind was blowing 
fitfully, and partial showers at times beating against the 
casement : there was a lulling effect in the moaning of 
the wind and warmth of the fire, which gradually, as the 
hours of night advanced, made Lord Fitzharris feel 
drowsy ; and once or twice he started forward, and caught 
his book as it was falling from his hand. Sleep like an 
armed man, had nearly overpowered him : the fire had 
died away, and the candle was flickering in its socket* 
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He roused himself to heap on more wood, and agsun the 
fire blazed up, and, as its flames arose in the bign open 
chimney, the reflection of various objects in the room cast 
long stiadows across the roof, which was lofty, and sup- 
ported by rafters. He amused himself with looking at 
these, and figuring to himself shapes in their flitting forms. 
Once he thought he heard the sick man groan, and he 
approached the bed, asking him if he wanted any thing ; 
but he seemed stillin a slumber, and LfOrd Fitzharris tried 
again to read ; but he read not the page he l<x>ked u[)on, 
but those which were in the book of life : " Every thing 
will now be well, he thought : Sir Charles Clayton win 
console Lenora, for, after all, what right had she to ex- 
pect I should make her my wife in^reality ? And, as to 
Kindness, I will still be kind to her. I shall be enabled to 
settle a handsome annuity upon her shortly; and, as 
Georges has never, since this fit of qualm of conscience 
came over him, spoken to living being, the secret dies 
with him, and I am safe." Then there arose before his 
eyes the honours to which he might aspire, when com- 
mand of great •wealth would ensure him power; and, 
aiming even at a ducal coronet^ he sunk once more into 
a sort of half-slumber, and saw, or thought he saw (for 
conscience imbodies many visions to seem realities), the 
sick man recovered, and swearing before a coiut of jus- 
tice to the legality of his marriage with Lenora ; then 
there was a hooting multitude following and casting mud 
and stones at him ; and then his father and mother wal- 
lowing in blood and mire ; when suddenly a figure, wrap- 
ped in a dark cloak, put something in his hand, and said, 
" This will set all right." He clutched it, and, opening 
his eyes, gazed at his clenched hand, and looked around 
to ascertain what he held — when a groan and a gurgling 
in the throat of the dying man drew him again to the 
bedside. He was in a fit. Lord Fitzharris raised him, 
put pillows to support him, and remembered that there 
was a medicine to be administered in such a crisis. He 
looked for the bottle that contained it ; there were two : 
and he took them up, and carried them to the light : they 
were not labelled. His^hand trembled as he poured one 
of thenrout in haste and gave it to the patient, who drank 
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it off, and soon after seemed once more buried in a pro- 
found repose : it was indeed profound ; for, in this world, 
he never woke again. 



CHAPTER III. 

Why are we so averse to confess to one another how much we in 
secret acknowledge to oun^lves that w« believe the mind to be en- 
dowed with other faculties of perception than those of the corporal 
■enees ? And yet, who is it that has not in the inscrutable abysses of 
his own bosom an awful worshipper, bowing the head, and covering . 
the countenance, as the dark harbingers of destiny, like the mute and 
■low precursors of the hearse, marshal the advent of a coming wo. 

J The OMEfif, 

When Lord Fitzharris returned to London, he was, or 
seemed to be, in high spirits-^spoke of his faithful ser-* 
vant's loss as of one which he regretted deeply, but the 
regret seemed to be more in words than in hieart ; and 
as people of the world do not expect the death of a ser- 
vant, or, indeed, any death, to make a long impression, 
the event was soon forgotten, and marriage settlements, 
and marnage paraphernalia occupied the whole talk of 
the day, in so far as concerned him and his bride. One 
thing Lord Fitzharris had particularly requested was, that 
hip marriage should take place as privately as possible. 
" I dislike, exceedingly," he said, " all the eialage whiph 
attends on a splendid public wedding; and 1 must beg 
that there may be no f§tes, no favours^ — ^no nonsense, m, 
short." 

Mr. Lawrence did make a few objections to this strai^e 
fancy, as he called it, of his son-in-law ; and said, " He did 
not like these new-fashioned ways of marrying, as if one 
was ashamed of one's bride ; and runhihg off with her the 
moment the parson had pronounced the benediction, as 
if he was doing a thing by stealth, instead of being proud 
to say, * This is my wife,^ and showing her to the assem- 
bled relatives." But when Mrs. Lawrence assuried him 
it was not genteel to give parties, and dinners, and mar- 
riage feasts, and that nobooy did so, he shook his bead, 
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and said, " The more's the pity, the more's the pity ; it is 
not that they will not^ but that they cannot. .They are 
all ruined now-a-days ; ajid you may depend on it the M U- 
singtons don't like to have it said, * This is the Lawrence's 
money that does so and so ;* however, never mind, we 
shall have it all our own way at last/' 

But, ih the mean time. Lord Pitzharris had it his own 
way. The ceremony took place at St. George's Church 
very early in the morning: the immediate relatives were 
alone present, and a few hundreds silenced the news- 
papers, by Lord fitzharris^s particular injunctions ; so that 
' nothing could be more clandestinely or quietly managed 
than the whole transaction: and thus all matters were 
brought to a fortunate conclusiori, "according to his calcu- 
lations — and Lord Fitzharris became the husband of the 
Gfolconda heiress. 

Lady Fitzharris turned out to be one among a thousand ; 
she enjoyed the admiration slie excited with as moderate 
a show of gratified vanity, as it is, perhaps, in human 
nature to feel. Courted, pronid, by all, loved most by 
those who knew her best, happy in herself and every ad- 
ventitious circumstance that wealth, and power, and youth, 
and beauty can bestow, she liked the world, and valued 
the splendour of her situation in the circle in which she 
moved; but her happiness depended on better things, and 
her husband's affection was the only true source to which 
she looked for her earthly felicity ; and this seemed all her 
own : what then had she to wish for more ? In process pf 
tifne one blessing yet remaiined unobtained — one desired 
*goo<l she had yet to sigh for — a child^ — a being who wouW 
unite in still firmer bonds the union she yet believ^ re- 
quired no link of affection to strengthen the_tie< (hough 
her tender love made her desire it. The boon, however, 
by Heaven was granted, and set the end of a twelvemonth 
her new-born son was pronounced by all the old women 
who saw it, to be the loveliest child that the light of day 
shone iipon ; and as she fondly pressed it to her bosom, she 
offered up a prayer that it might at least be the happiest. 

Lady Fitzharris was now at the summit of her earthly 
hopes. Alas! for those who can with her say so ; the 
nature of humanity is such) that when the eup is plen* 
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teously filled, it runs oyer ; let it be the wish of the wise 
rather to have it sparingly stipplied with the good thii^ 
of this world, and content to replenish it with nerer-fail- 
ing nectareous juice. 

When Lady Fitzharris recovered from her confinem^ 
Ae thought she saw her hosband's manner towards her 
change. How quick is the eye of lore to discern the 
slightest shade of difference I Ife seldom dined at home, 
and never without inviting company. Sir Charles Clay- 
ton was his constant companion, and for some' time sne 
had believed the young man id be her husband's friend, 
in the full sense of the word, and consequently had liked 
him. He was a person of poFished manners, and neither 
caricatured or fell short of the fashion of the dav, whether 
in dress, equifiage, or demeanour. ■ He attained that very 
rare, though, unaccompanied by better things, worthless 
attainment, the perfect fine gentleman of the day, and 
"Was at ^ head of his profession. There was a sort of 
gentletiess and kiiidness of heart, too, which it w^ diffi- 
cult not to over*valuef but there was wanting that without 
which all is hollowness-!^principle. 

Of all the persons that constituted the set in which 
Lady Fitzharris lived, there was not one she talued and 
esteemed so much as Lady Priscilla ; this person was 

Polite, as all her life in coarts she'd been, 
Tet good as she, the world had never se^. 

These were lines that might have been written /or Aer, 
so exactly did they apply. Her parties were always like 
herself: that is, unlike every thing else. And with her 
were to be seen persons who would deem it an insult to 
be asked together in any othet society, but in right and 
title of her amalgamatii^ influence^ laid aside all enmities 
for the time being, and round their account in so doing; 
for every one who did frequent her house, said always, 
that it was the most agreeable thing in the world to be 
there. Lac|y Milsingtonr sometimes felt a little spiteful 
against her dear friend for obtaining that general suffrage 
wtiich she aimed at iii vain. Nevertheless, it answered 
lier purpose to court Lady Priscilla, and to imitate, in so 
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ttkr as she could, wiiat she did not herself wholly achieve, 
but which might have failed her altogether, without the 
assistance of her more clever and captivating friend. 

Soon after the birth of Lady Fitzharris's son, Lady 
Prkpcilla had one of her reunions in honour of the event ; 
and as Mr. and Mrs. Claremont came to town in order 
that the former might perform the baptismal ceremony, 
they were of course invited to Lady Priscilla's dinner : 
besides, Mrs. Claremont and herself, in heart and soul, 
suited each other ; they had been friends from girlhood, 
and although the lot of the one was cast in the busy 
scenes, the other in the shade of domestic life, a conwnu* 
nion was always kept up between them which did honour 
to both ; and if their letters could be published, they 
would prove, allowing for the difference of time and edu- 
cation, not less delightful than those of Madame de 
Sevigne. As soon as they were left alone after dinner, 
in that Uttle half-hour dedicated to female confidenees, 
which, according to the custom of the country, intervenes 
between the separation from, and the reunion with, the 
male part of the society, Mrs. Claremont said, " Are they 
happy V* 

"The Fitzharrises, do you mean?" asked I^dy Pris- 
cilla ; and then added, " I hope so — ^they ought to be so. 
What earthly blessing can we name that they have not ?" 

"Too true; but in that very truth there lies the 
danger ; and I thought I perceived in Lord Fitzharris an 
absence and a vacancy to surrounding objects, that is 
very singular at least, and which I think cannot fail of 
being painful to one who loves him as it seems his wife 
does. Mr. Claremont has been his friend from a boy, 
and is so still, but he has had reason to fear that his mar- 
riage was one of interest ; and there have been reports, 
but they are so vague, I do not like to repeat them, and 
some of them, indeed, so mixed with superstitious delu- 
sion, that I suspect some enemy must be endeavouring 
to suggest suspicions without any real foundation foi" them. 
I must confess, 4iowever, that as a married couple, I have 
my doubts of their happiness.'' 

^' Do tell me what you have heard," said Lady PrisciUa 
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(for she was not deficient in that true characteristic d 
her sex, curiosity). 

^ Oh, it is a long and a foolish story, and after all, it 
would, perhaps, have been better had I never alluded to 
it, for rumour crows by repetition. However, to you, 
who, like myself, really feet an interest in the parties, I 
will relate the story. A short time before Lord Fitzhar- 
ris's marriage, a servant of his, a foreigner, who had re- 
turned from service, and, as it appeared from his mode 
of life, on very ample means, came to settle at a village 
not far from us. There were strange reports of this 
man's mode of life — such as his never going out but at 
night, and muttering always to himself in a language 
which no one could understand, and a thousand otli^r 
circumstances which the peasantry deemed marvellous ; 
till at last he was looked upon with a sort of mysterious 
dread, and no one would converse with him although he 
was perfectly harmless and civil when spoken to. One 
day, this man, whose name was Georges, became sud- 
denly very ill, and notwithstanding his being apparently 
in a state of suffering, and wholly unfitted for travelling, 
he paid all that he owed, and set out for London ; but h^ 
did not go above twenty miles when he was obliged to 
stop and put up at an old and lonely farm-house, not, 

however, far distant from the village of D . Here 

he had not been arrived above two days when a fine gen- 
tleman (as the good people called him) arrived, and paid 
the sick man the greatest attention — sent for medical aid to 
the neighbouring village, and never left Georges till he 
died, which event took place on the second day after the 
gentleman's arrival. The latter then paid all expenses, 
and departed; leaving the owners of the house full of his 
praise, and extolling him as a real fine gentlemcm, By- 
the-way, it would be curious to have the portrait of a 
real fine gentleman taken by the various ranks and vari- 
ous conceptions of various people. I doubt if the original 
who sat for it would be recognised, in any of the delinea- 
tions, to be the same person. But my story is not done, 
dear Lady Priscilla ; I see you think que je traine en 
longueur ces trives de reflexions.*^ 

" No, no, you cannot do that, you know you cannct; 
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you are only too fiill of matter, and you give one too much 
to think of; but hitherto you have only mentioned a story 
within the usual pale of story-telling — something implying 
mystery, but nothing half so wonderful as you had led 
me to believe," 

" Now, then, for the marvellous part of my history. On 
the night of the death of Gteorges, the farmer was awaken- 
ed by one of his children, who said he had seen the sick 
man at his bedside, who desired him to go to him in- 
stantly ; and so persuaded was the child of this fact, that 
the father went, and when he came to the chamber where 
Georges lay, he found him dead, and Lord FLtzharris with 
folded hands gazing on his countenance. From that day, 
or rather night, the most extraordinary noises have, been 
heard in the house, and some declare they have heard 
dreadful moans. Be it as it may, the farmer has left his 
farm, sold his stock, and to this hour it is left untenanted." 

" It is a most curious story ; but surely, my dear Mrs. 
Claremont, you do not give credit to supernatural agency ; 
and at all events, the inference to be drawn in this in- 
stance is so dreadful, one would not allow one's self for an 
instant to be swayed by it : still I ask you what is your 
opinion of spiritual visions f 

" I confess that I never made up my mind positively 
in regard to the question, but I rather lean to every thing 
that has a tendency to sublimise, rather than to chain 
down the mind to the dogmas of human reason. I re- 
member what Southey says on this topic ; I think it is in 
his Life of Wesley, — a most curious relation of a super- 
natural agency, and as it struck me rather forcibly, I 
would prefer resting my opinion on that great man's, than 
give ,you my own. He says (I quote the thought, not 
the loords), that one of the general objections made by 
most perspns to give credence to relations of this sort, is, 
that they tend to no end, serve no purpose, and are mere 
chimeras to frighten children, or amuse credulous old 
women; but (says Southey), if such appearances or 
sounds servb but to make one soul aware of its spiritual 
high calling, is that not sufficient reason for its taking 
place ? and who can limit the means of Him whose paths 
are in the deep waters, and whose footsteps are not 
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known 7 But, my dear Lady PrisciDa^ read Smthey's 
life of Wesley f and you will judge for yourself. I thuik 
this passage is in a note." 

At this moment the gentlemen entered. ^^ What is that 
I hear 1** said Mr. Claremont, catchmg his wife's words^ 
as he passed her. '* Adda, how can a sensible woman 
like you indulge in such a love of the manrellous V* 

" What, then," cried Lady Priscilla, " you are an anti- 
spiritual person — how is that ? — ought this to be 1 Corae,. 
let me hear your reasons; though I do not think I shall 
like your doctrines half so well as your wife's.'* 

" My dear Lady Priscilla, believe me, these tales of the 
marvellous kind are mere deceptions. Imaginative peo- 
ple like them — it is natural to their temperament to do 
so. Evil-disposed persons encourage them, in order to 
turn the minds of others (the weaker sex in particular), 
to- their own ends. But although every thing around us 
may be said to be miraculous, the recurrence of night and 
day, of the seasons, and all the natural phenomena, as well 
of matter as of mind, still we have no warrant, from rea- 
son or from Scripture, to believe that any thing out of 
the prescribed laws, whereby these phenomena'are known 
to us, should act, should take place, either for one purpose 
or another. As was said of old, * An evil and adulterotis 
generation asketh a sign, but there shall no sign be given 
to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas. If we see not 
our signs and tokens, as they have been shown to us in 
Holy Writ, neither should we believe, though one rose 
from the dead.' " 

Mrs. Claremont, whose profound respect for her hus- 
band, not only as bein^ such, but because she sppreciateA 
the depth of his magnificent mind, sighed and was silent. 
Her reason was convinced ; biit there is a sometfaii^ (in 
women, at least) stronger than all reasoning, which still 
dissented from this good and wise man's opinion ; and 
she was half pleased when her friend Lady PrisciDa 
replied, in her own playful way, " You are right ; but pray 
give us a dispensatioti to be a little wreng, and anrase 
ourselves with wonderful stories ?" 

Mr. Claremont smiled, and riiook his head ; and Lady 
Priscilla beckoned to a Mon^tem* An^oQd^ whose agree> 
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«ble manners had obtained for him iheentrie into many 
societies, though his actual state and situation was very 
doutbfiil. " Monsieur Armond, you have been a great 
traveller, I know, and have heard and seen many extra- 
ordinary things ; do tell us what is your creed in regard 
to supernatural agency ?" 

M . Armond looked grave, and then said (speaking in 
French), " When a lady commands, I must obey ; al- 
though. Madam, you must be aware, that any one who 
spesSs of these things as a believer in them is set down 
as a madman, or a t^ exaUee at least, or something worse. 
However, as Montaigne says, * Si vous avez fait votre 
profit de la vie, vous en Hes repue ;' and the profit which 
I have made of my life enables me to feel, that for what 
remains, I am exceedingly indifferent to general opinion ; 
the few I prize" (and he looked at Lady Priscilla mean- 
ingly) ** are all whose good opinion I am desirous to 
retain. 

" And you do think. Monsieur Armond, then, that there 
are unaccountable things in this life — ^I mean, things not 
amenable to the laws of reason ?" 

" Who can doubt that," cried Lord Mellborough, who 
had joined their party, " who comes within this enchanted 
circle ?" — And they all laughed — all, except M. Armond ; 
and he was never known to do more than smile. 

" Mesdames permettez, I will recount to you a most 
extraordinary story, which is related by Rousseau, a Je- 
suit, who lived in the time of Louis XIV., and who is 
made mention of in Madame de Sevign^'s Letters. He 
says, that a Dutchman of the name of Vanhelmcmt placed 
a toad under a glass, and fixing his eyes on the animal 
intently, it fell dead. What is this, but the spiritual power 
of the man over the toad? — and in respect of this attrac- 
tive power which passed through the eyes, I could say 
much." (The ladies smiled, and exchanged glances, for 
he was a remarkably ugly man.) " But of this hereafter; 
I wish only to make known to you, how dangerous it is 
for any one to mock at this, or any sort of spintual agen- 
cy. I was impelled, by a curiosity I cannot account for, 
to make this experiment myself; and four dtferent times 
J proved the truth of Monsieur Yanhelmoat's assertion* 

4* 



it WBS in lEgfpt thsfl I effebfi^thiir; ttidfa 1%i€^^ 
happened to be present exclaim^^ that I must be a ssmt, 
for It was Mints only mrho ebttld httire such po\i%r tm^ 
evil spirits. Such is the opiiii($fr of the Mtnicheans^ tHi» 
beUeTe that the evil one atcrne generfltes noxious animids. 
It was in vain that I assured the man i had not thepow^ 
which he ascribed to me ; he persi^ed in his belief: but 
had he seen me afterward art Lyons, when for the last 
time I made the dan^rous experiment^ he would not sd^ 
have thoughts I had a toad procured, and a large com- 
pany were assembled, to see me perform the feat, in 
which I had been four times eminently successful ; but 
so fisff from having power over the reptile, he h&d thifr 
time the power over me. No sooner was this toad put 
under a very large glass vessel, than he tBHtied towards 
me, and fixing his venomous eyes upon mine, he rose 
upon his fore feet, standing up, as it were, and swelling 
himself to a prodigious size, without moving from one 
spot : he spat and whistled, and 1 corfd see ^ai^les of 
fire emitted from his eyes, which darted with etectrife 
force through my whole frame : then 1 was seized with 
giddiness and sickness, and a general debility, that pre- 
vented my stirring or speaking ; so that I was deemed a 
dead man. A friend of mine, however, who was versed 
in extrawdinary cases, gave me some theriague, (I know 
not its name in English), and powder of vipers, a foreign 
remedy, too much overlooked in all, except the Italian 
pharmacopceias ; and by pouring this down my throat at 
frequent intervals, I gradually came to life again. The 
reptile itself who committed this mischief, by some means 
or other, in the huiry and terror occasioned by my ex- 
treme danger, contrived to escape ; and you may believe, 
that I never repeated an attempt which had nearly proved 
fatal to me. Let those account for this transaction who 
can : or let them disbelieve my words, and imagine me 
an impostor. Some will certainly do so ; others will be 
staggerQ<i in their opinion. All I can say is, I have 
oljeyed the commands of*the ladies, who wished to have 
a story of the marvellous kind." 

They expressed his perfect success in having fulfilled 
theur wishes 5 wad now they divided into parties,^every cme 




mikmgikb s&tm tmottumtB whieh the naiMt^ had fix^- 
tdld^tvocikl be n^de ; but he fieenaed («ui he had mi he 
^miB) p&tfdcAy indlflfer^t td what Was said of him, pt^- 
Tiding he pleased. 

Mr. Percy, one of the young and talented of the day,^^ 
was in his quiet Way making observations on men, man- 
n^^, and things, quite tmconseioufs of bekig marked out 
IDS a Vicitim that eveiiing by Mr. Jeremy Fisk, who, it Was 
iidid, had just (completed a tiew tragedy intended for ih» 
stc^e. 

The good-humoured Lord MeBborough, who never 
kHfew what it was to be able to refuse any body any things 
had been drawn into a promise to present Mr. Jeremy 
Fisk to the youttg and courted Percy, whom to know was 
to be accounted known^ On this very evening, then, 
when Mr. Percy was least aware of what awaited him^ 
the persevering dramatist made good his object, and a» 
introduction took place. 

" I am delighted^ my dear sir. Allow me so to address 
you, for the Muses, you know, are indissolubly linked to- 
gether ; and although I am far from supposing that they 
favour me as they do you, still in quality of humble fol- 
lower, I may claim kindred with their chosen servitor. 
My friend Mellborough has long promised to do me this 
service, and 1 am sure I shall give him an everlasting 
gratitude." 

" It is more than I shall," thought the timid and unpre^ 
tending author; but he replied in courtesy, and made 
one of those speeches of usage on such occasions, which 
pass for more than they are worth. It was certainly all 
that was desired by Mr. Fisk, who lost no time in what 
he called proceeding to business, 

" I consider myself more fortunate than I can express,'* 
he said, " in findingyou thus, as it were, ahnt ; for, as the 
great Byron said, you know this is solitude. And now 
allow me," (and he sa^ down on the Ottoman behind the 
door, thus warily imprisoning his victim), " allow me to 
sit down on this vacant seat, and enjoy a few moments 
of your conversation. Such conversation as Delacour*' 
fthe taame of the novel written by Mr. Percy) " alone is 
capable of; and yott will forgive itne, if I distress yoti by 
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jny plain phrafe, and say, that no novel ever possessed so 
much fieshnessy so much acuteness, so much observatioD, 
so much truth of portraiture, as far as the portraiture 
goes, as Delacour. 

" You are very good— but really I beg " 

^ Oh ! I am aware that to your.feeling all this must be 
oppressive. Yet, you know, as Madame de Stael used 
to say often to me, — no person, I may venture to say, 
was more frequendy of her intimate society than my- 
self, — one ought to do justice to one's self; and there is ai 
much pusillanimity in not daring to confess one's own 
merit, as there is envy in not seeing that of another. 
Besides, my dear sir, you must be aware that in this 
world we are considered according to the grade we 
choose to place ourselves upon ; therefore, do not commit 
the fault of undervaluing yourself." 

Mr. Percy smiled, as he replied, ^* I am afraid the cau- 
tion is unnecessary, Mr. Fisk; but when I feel myself 
lapsing into that danger, I shall certainly, if you permit, 
apply to you, in order to preserve a due degree of mo^ 
dest assurance." 

" Ah I my dear Mr. Percy, you have few or no lessons 
to learn of n^, except indeed those which age may en- 
title me to claim, but I have many to learn from you ; and 
I have now to request you will give me a few minutes^ 
attention, while I speak to you of my tragedy. Have you 
read it? I did myself the honour of sending it to you." 

Mr. Percy blushed ! — a man blush ! — ^yes, blttsJied, for 
he had not lost that art of nature^ recollecting that he had 
never thanked the author for this mark of his esteem and 
approbation ; for, after all, it is a compliment to receive 
any body's work, and merits the courtesy of thanks. ^' I 
feel distressed to think that I have never read the copy 
you did me the honour to send me ; but as I mean to re- 

Eay myself for this lost pleasure by a speedy perusal, I 
ope you will pardon the hurry and dissipation of a Lon- 
don life, which has led me not to give it that attention I 
know it merits, firom some passages which I read of it in 
various reviews.** 

** Ah r smd the disappointed Mr. Fisk, " those review- 
ers, or rather those extractors from other men's brainsy 
are a sort of rack and torture men, which dislocate the 



bone and sinews of an author. There is not one of them, 
I will venture to say, that ever selects a passage for itB 
intrinsic beauty or merit ; but merely to prop np some 
system, or support some maxim, or ^e value to some 
private feeling of his ovm ; and, accordingly, vou see in 
one of these literary oracles, passages extolled to the 
skies, which, in another, are degraded to the very mire 
of the kennel, and vice versd. Now, in my EocUes (taken^ 
you know, from the Fudrusciti of the Florentine state)^ 
you see the character of Julio praised, commended be- 
yond its desert, while that of Cosimo is hardly regarded : 
but indeed 'tis always so ; and surely there is no compa- 
rison to be made between the two. Party and politics 
carry every thing before them. Now, Mr. Percy, I 
should like exceedingly some morning to call upon you,, 
any day or hour you may name, and discuss this point a 
little more in detail than I can do here. Will you grant 
toe that favour ? My friend Mellborough assured me 
you were the best natured person in the world, and would 
not deem me impertinent for thus venturing, on a first 
acquaintance, to demand that which to you is so peculiarly 
precious — I mean an hour of your time." 

" Gh ! certainly," replied Mr. Percy, looking distressed, 
** by all means ; indeed, my time is not more precious to 
me than every body's time is to themselves, if they did 
but value it as it deserves." 

" Ay, my dear sir, very true — spoken like a philosopher '^ 
but you know how few people do think so. You allow 
me, then ; well, 1 will name to-morrow : the soonerj^the 
better— don't y©u think so ?" 

" Oh ! by all means," said Mr. Percy, rising to depart ; 
** to-morrow if you please : and now give me leave to 
pass you, I must speak to a friend at the other end of the 
room — ^pray forgive me ;" and he edged away, and be- 
sought Lady PrisciUa to deliver him from the author. 

"Oh !" she fmswered, " I would not be one of your 
tribe for the whole world ; the lesser fiy are always at^ 
tabktng the laisger, and feeding on them as barnacles do 
on ^" 

" Nay, Lady Priscilla, if the world does not belie you, 
you are one of oiff tribe J' 
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^ Oh I the very thou^ terrifies me. I priay you coir- 
tradict that wherever you hear it." 

^ Certainly ; I will say, Liady Priscilla desired me to 
contradict her being an authoress, which, you know, ii 
the way to make every one believe the exact contrary.** 

" So long as one does nothing wrong, it little matters 
what is said, Mr. Percy." 

** Yes, nothing is so evanescent as an on dit" 

** Most true," she replied ; " the fact concerns one's self; 
but the assumption of the fact attaches no real conse- 
quence to the happiness of the individual." 

" I am now," said Mr. Percy, " at this moment going 
to inflict the same persecution on you under which I have 
been suffering this evening. Will you present me to 
Lady Fitzharris ? There is a melancholy in her mirth 
which is peculiarly attractive." 

"I should not like," said Lady Priscilla, to undergo 
your scrutiny, if I had any thing to hide. Now, do teH 
me what makes you say that Lady Fitzharris is melan- 
choly. She appears to me to be crowned with every 
requisite ingredient for felicity. And if she is not blessed, 
who is?" 

Mr. Percy sighed, but coughed to stifle the sigh ; and 
then said rapidly, *^ Oh ! the ingredients may be all good 
that make a pudding, and yet the pudduig itself may be 
bad." 

^< I must admire your illustration, although I do not see 
much resemblance between Lady Fitzharris and a pud- 
ding, unless indeed it be in reference to her being worth 
a plum. And after having been guilty of this vilest of 
all vile things, a bad pun, let me make you my amende 
honorable. Lady Fitzharris, allow me to present to yoa 
the reputed author of the novel, par excellence, WDr. 
Percy, I have fulfilled your wish." And Lady Priscilla 
went to attend to another set of her party. 

" How comes on ecarti ?" she said, approaching Lady 
Carev. 

" Oh ! as usual, my dear — I am losmg every thiim." 

" That's not to do," whispered the peevish MrTDam- 
ley. " She has staked every thing at the card-table loi^ 
years ago, reputation and all ; but she is very agreeable^ 
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dnd I do not see what more is wanted to carry on the 
war. Did you ever hear of a dowager in fHisony or a 
peer who was not in debt? Somehow or other, the 
great world has a wonderful power of equalising all its 
members ; the bad get on just as well as the good ; the 
cheats and the cheated seem all on a par." 

" Seem is a safe word, Mr. Damley — seem on a parP 

" True ; but only in a party, and even there ily a la 
ressemblance et la difference. But what has occurred ? 
Surely some one is ill I Make way, if you please, that I 
may go and give assistance." 

Lady Filzharris had suddenly fainted. It seemed Lord 
Fitzharris had made a scene (as the story is related), and 
uttered some very harsh words, sufficiently loud for Mr. 
Percy and other persons standing near, to overhear a part 
of his discourse, which ended in his going abruptly away, 
and his wife's being carried out to Lady Priscilla's dress* 
ing.room insensible. 

" I always thought that man was a brute," said Lady 
Carey ; '* and if Miss Lawrence had mamed my son, as 
I intended, she would not have to rue the day as she does 
now. But the poor fools, her parents, were taken in with 
the earldom, recent as it is ; whereas a good old baron* 
eta^e is, in my opinion, a far more respectable honour, 
especially considering how the earldom came into the 
family." 

" Oh !" replied Mr. Damley ; " as for how any body 
gets any thing, it is of very little consequence to the next 
generation ; but it is a great pity, I do agree with you, it 
is a great pity, that that fine creature Henrietta Lawrence, 
should have fallen into the hands of that disagreeable fel- 
low. He was not so bad once : but even his friend. Sir 
Charles Clayton, gives him up now as indefensible." 

*^ But what was the cause of all this affair ?" rejoined 
Lady Carey. " Nobody knows." 

Well, it is vastly disagreeable : there's Lord Bennevis 
has tossed down his cards, and my game is spoiled. I 
had the finest hand imaginable, and should certainly have 
won ; but it is always tne case, if by chance I hold good 
cards, either there is a misdeal, or somebody is sick, or 
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the tea is oyerturned. It waa only the other day tt h^ 
LoDffpool's that I T* 

^^ Ten thousand pardons,^ said Lady Priscilla, runniog 
m to her, *' but will you alk>w your carriage to set Liady 
Fitzharris down 1 Aie is rather better, but must go home 
directly, and her own is not arrived. Here is Lord Ben- 
nevis returned to finish your game, and perhaps you will 
liot grudge playing a few minutes longer." 

** Oh, certainly not : Fm sure I am always happy when 
my carriage can be of any use. I am not one of those 
that fidget about my horses : what are horses made for? 
There, Lord Bennevis — it is your deal: where are the 
counters? Now we are all comfortable again. I do 
think Lady Priscilla is the most agreeable woman in the 
world : don't you think so ?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

Desolate in each place of trust — 
Thy bright soul dimmed with care — 

To the land where is found no trace of dust, 
Oh ! look thou there ! 

Maria Jane Jje^wsBURY. 

While every one commented upon the fracas which 
had taken place at Lady Priscilla's, the real cause was as 
follows. From the time of Lady Fitzharris's recovery, after 
the birth of her son, she had observed her husband's tem- 
per, and indeed his whole conduct, change. Vainly did 
she endeavour to account for this alteration. Incapable 
of suspicion, because she was herself incapable of deceit, 
she never fancied that she had a rival in her husband's 
heart, or that, in any honourable character, the sanctity 
of marriage could be systematically violated. She had, 
as yety (mly seen the world through the bright medium 
of her own purity, and had only lived three vears in the 
circles of fashion* No thought of this kind, therefore, in- 
truded itself upon her fancy; but that some uneasiness 
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preved upon his mind she fdt certain, and therefore, 
i¥ith that ingenoousness which was natural to her, she 
iqpMdke to Lord Fitzharris, and entreated him to confide 
his cares to her; but finding that her tenderness seemed 
obtrusive, she forebore to press him on a point which he 
seemed unwilling even to admit, and with patient meek* 
Dess eeased to importune him on the subject 

Still her thoughts rested not night or day to discover 
Ae cause of his irritability and melancholy ; not from cu- 
riosity, but from an ardent desire to remove it, or at least 
alleviate the burthen which seemed every hour to prest 
more heavily upon him. At last it occurred to her, that 
perhaps some loss at play (for that was an evil she knew 
of) might occaaon this cloud: this thought was followed, 
nay almost accompanied, bv a sensation of pleasure ; for 
she could remedy it Is there a purer throb of delight 
than that which the heart owns in feeling that it can com* 
municate pleasure to a beloved object? 

At die time of Lady Fitzhcffris's marriage, her father 
had ta&en care that a handsome fortune should be settled 
upon herself, independent altogether of what she brought 
to her husband : for he said, ''I believe Lord Fitzhanis 
loves Hetty, and is a good man, and all that sort of thing, 
but we can none of us say what we shall be ; and, as she 
brings him a miUion of mo^ney, it is fitting that she should 
have at least a -moderate fortune at her own disposal 
Though, the sun shines now, it is good to lay up against a 
rainy day." 

Such was the wisdom of old Mr. Lavrrence, and such 
his solicitude for his child, in as far as worldly considera- 
tions went. And is there any sdicitude equ^l to that 
which a parent has for a child, or any wisdom like the 
wisdom with which parental affection views the interests 
of its offspring ? 

Hitherto, Lady Fitzharris had not touched any of thii 
money ; but now she hastily drew upon her banker for a 
large sum, and, folding the notes in an embroidered letter* 
case, which she had her^lf worked in the sweet idleness 
of happy love, she walked vnth tottering step (still feeble 
from confinement) to her husband's room, and with 
breathless delight, placed it on his dressing-table. 

Vol- a- " 
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As the hour approached when she expected him home 
her pulses beat violently, and she listened to every sound, 
till silence itself had a tongue ; then laid her wearied head 
upon the sofa, and shut her weak eyes in a kind of re- 
signed disappointment. The night passed away — her 
husband did not t^ome home. 

Is there no woman who reads these lines, who has not 
{filt what it is to pass such a night of hopeless expecta- 
tion ? 1^0 any such, iVords must fail to be an equivalent 
to their feelings; and to those who have never so counted 
the weary hours, delineation of them would appear mad- 
ness ; it is madness. 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence called on 
their daughter, and found her in tears ; and thoi^ they 
had been banished from the society of their child as much 
as possible, by the unceasing care of her husband's family, 
they bad, since the birth of her son, made good the claim 
of nature, and came, often to visit their own Hetty. 
Whenever they did so, if Lord Fitzharris was at home, 
he as regularly went away; and his wife could not avoid 
seeing that he did so. Her heart was torn between the 
two interests ; but that of her husband, perhaps, prevailed, 
and she did not find in her parents' society a compensa* 
tion for Lord Fitzharris's. Thus <loes one evil entail 
another. Her husband's marked disrespect, and almost 
dislike, to her father and mother, influenced in some de- 
gree, and for the time, her conduct, although it could not 
wholly pervert her heart. 

The kind, but, perhaps, injudicious expressions of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence, when they found her weeping, 
, soothed her not. And when she besought them not to 
press her further, and declared her tears to be the effect of 
nervousness alone, they shook their heads and sighed. 
When Mr. Lawrence was alone with his wife, he ven- 
tured to say, with a questioning glance, " If after all, our 
own Hetty should not be happier for being made a great 
lady? ^ 

" Why, after all, Mr. Lawrence," she replied, ** if it is 
so, it is your own fault ; you know you never would rest 
till you did the deed. You remember all those secret 
doings you had with Lord Milsington, when you would 
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not tell m» what was going on. Ah, no good ever comes 
of secrets between man and wife ! — had you talked the 
matter over with me, before you had clenched the busi- 
ness, I think I cduld have opened your eyes." 

" Hold your busy tongue, Mrs. Lawrence ; When a 
man has a sensible wife, then, indeed^ he may confide his 
secrets to her ; but when he has such an old fool as you 
to deal with, who will chahge a diamond pin for a frip- 
pery hat to bedizen her old phir with, then— '* 

"Well, now, Mr. Lawrence, I declare I never thought 
to have heard you run on thus; you know very well, that it 
was yourself who laboured hard to take me to that as- 
sembly, and then Lady Milsington, it must be confessed, 
has a wonderful power of bamboozling one out of one's 
senses; and you made me think so much of the honour 
of being there that night, though, I am sure, I never was 
86 tired of ai^ thing in my life, as being squeezed up be- 
hind that Jockomini, whose screaming went through my 
ears — that, in short, 1 could not help it; but afterward, 
when I saw Lord Fitzharris, so copl-like, and indifferent' 
to the dear girl, you know, then I told you he never loved 
her. Ah, Mr. Lawrence, it was not so in the days of our 
courtship ;^ (and she cast a tender glance at her husband); 
^^you know, Mr. Lawrence, I could always distinguish 
between real and false love." 

"Dear and faithful partner," rejoined Mr. Lawrence, 
**of my long and toilsome life ; you may well kuQw, Liz- 
qr, that I love you ; and you are right, after all. But I 
wish^ you see, to place pur Hetty above 'em all, and I 
fear — I fear, I have been wofuUy mistaken. Oh, if I had 
her back again I sooner should she have married that nice 

?oung man, Mr. Percy, whom I turned away so rudely. 
^heysiay,his heart is breakingnow for her; ^nd she ne- 
ver even knew it, for he only saw her, and never was in- 
troduced to her." 

" Mr. Lawrence, it's all the better that she never knew 
of it, and I hope she never ipay, for once married, it's 
in vain to look back; besides, whatever Lord Fitzharris 
may do, Hetty loves him. The only thing to be thought 
of now is, to see that' her fortune is safe." 
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^ Bound fiurt and sure as law can make it,'' replied Mr. 
Lawrence. ^ Yes, yes, and there's abundance coming to 
her yet, Mrs. Lawrence ; old Lawrence has more in hki 
chest than any One knows of, tizzy; and Hetty shall 
never be obliged to no man. But somehow, I see" (and 
he sighed heavily) ** that all my riches cannot buy happi- 
ness'; it is very odd, for gold can purchase any thing." 

^ Any thing but a light heart." 
- ** Oh, that I should have lived till now, to find this out P 

^*Ah, indeed, Mr. Lawrence; but better late than 



never." 



Thus did these good people converse ; sometimes quar- 
relling, but always ending in the tried affection of wedded 
love. And it was not till they were chastened in their 
dearest, proudest object of their hopes, that they learned 
the true value of riches, and of every earthly hope. 

Lady Fitzharris, on her part, was not lest^ schooled in 
affliction. As she looked at her sleeping infant, she could 
not help thinking, ^* Heije lies the innocent being who was 
tocrown all my happiness. I possess this object soeagerly 
desired ; but the supreme joy I had pictured in its pos- 
session, where is it ?" How often does poor, baffled hu- 
man foresight ask itself the same question in vain? 

Lord Fitzharris was seldom at home ; when he was, 
the irritability of his temper, and the gloomy tenor of his 
spirits weighed upon his wife, to the utter inability of dis- 
guising her feelings ; for there is nothing more trying to 
the sweetest temper than caprice ; nothing the strongest 
mind is less capable of enduring, than the sight of vm, 
which it can neither remove nor alleviate. 

The embroidered letter-case had remained a week up- 
on Lord Fitzharris's table unobserved. At length, one 
morning (or rather day)> v^hen he arose listless and un- 
refreshed from broken slumber, the gay colours from its 
outside caught his eye. He admired the bauble, .for he 
always received d momentary pleasure from every object 
that gratified his senses. He read the words traced in 
gold, " Labour beguiles care :" and a lightning ray of ten- 
der feeling, mixed with admiration, touched his wayward 
heart ; but when he opened, and drew forth the bank 
notes from its silken folds, astonishment checked all 
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Other sensation : where could they haxp come from? who 
could have placed them there^ and For what purpose T 
Again he read the motto, and his wife's image presented 
itself to unravel the mystery. " Labour indeed/' said he, 
with a bitter smile, " how that smells of the shop — rotU' 
riere au possible. Nothing can wipe off the ingrain of 
the origin. Bat the money ! ay, there's the rub ! What 
can withstand its power? Not fashion, certainly; for 
though the love of it is supposed to be a base-bom pas- 
sion, experience denies the fact daily." 

Lord Fitzharris was, in truth, pressed for the commo- 
dity, yet the last thing on earth he wished was, that his 
wife should know it. She had been watching him then ; 
perhaps she knew actually something of his story, and his 
eyes flashed with resentnient at the thought. 

" She shall suffer for this meanness, this espionage!* 
And, without farther delibeAtion, he crumbled the bank 
notes in his hand, and going to his wife's chamber, opened 
the door and flung them rudely at her, saying, *< There, 
madam — there is your of&cious present ; another time 
keep your generosity for those who are your depend- 
ants." 

" Fitzharris, my beloved, I meant not to offend, but to 
please you. I thought that the loss you had the other 
niffbt at play, which I heard you complain of to Sir 
Charles Clayton, might make this triflmg attention accept- 
able ; and to render it more so, I conveyed it in a cover 
which you know has been hallowed by affection — ^not one 
stitch, dearest Henry, of that embroidery, but has con- 
tained a thousand thoughts of love." 

She wouW have said more ; but the tears which trem- 
bled irl her eyes, rushed down her cheeks, and she hid her 
face On Lord Fitzharris's shoulder. He was touched-— 
for a moment charmed ; kissed her; shed. one answer- 
ing tear of genuine feeling ; thanked her warmly ; en- 
treated her pardon, andaccepted the ffift. A transient 
gleam of renovated joy lured Ladv Fitzharris's heart 
. again to hope: She had remarked, that the pride of man 
cannot brook to owe any thing to a woman, particularly 
if that woman is his wife. Men demand sacrifices as a 
fight; but never confefits them to bean^obligation. Ladj 
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Fitzharris, therefore, with that iSneness 6t tact wMch 
some one has called a sixth sense, and which is possessed < 
only by woman, turned the subject of conversation ; U 
satisfiea to have given pleasure without requiring an ac- 
knowledgment in return, save the hope of being loved. 

No sooner was Lord Fitzharris alone, than he counted 
deliberately the sum he had received. " 'Twill just do, 
by all that's fortunate ! — ^poor Henrietta, if she knew the 
purpose for which — ^but, pshaw ! she will never know it, 
and for her noble-mindednesSj, I will repay her some day 
or other." 

Having thus compromised with his conscience, a thing 
he fouiid it every day easier to do (for practice makes 
perfect), he veiy tranquilly proceeded to make the use he 
had intended of his unexpected means. Lady Fitzhar- 
ris's renewed . hopes were not suffered to blow long un- 
blighted, but were speedily destroyed by the continued 
absence of her husband. His general behaviour, and 
certain innuendoes that from time to time dropped from Sir 
Charles Clayton, at length raised suspicions of a more 
dire and hopeless nature in her breast, than those she had 
first entertained. Hitherto, she had ascribed to thoughtless- 
ness, and levity, and love of play, those humours of tem- 
per and habits of life, which now she began to fear had 
their source in a deeper evil still. She checked these sus- 

Jncions as much as possible ; she hated herself for the 
eelihgs to which they ^ve birth ; but time and common- 
sense, and an observation of the world, such as it is, and 
not sudi as it ought to be, forced the melancholy truth 
upon her, that she had lost her husband's heart, if'^indeed 
she could have been said ever to have possessed iJt. 
Cahn resignation, and confidence in her own rectitude of 
conduct — above all, reliance on that Power who never 
forsakes those that depend on his omnipotence, was the 
only sentiment of earthly happiness which remained in 
the heart of one, who had so lately possessed the bright- 
est ingredients which CQnstitute felicity. . 

liady Pitzharris could not, however, so eflFectually con- 
ceal the change which she felt, but that the busy idle, who 
have no pleasure equal to that of prying into other peo- 
ple's fiffaurs, began to whisper that aU wna not weD at 
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Pitzharris house. The lady had shut her doors to all the 
world, with the exception of Lady Priscilla and Sir 
Charles Clayton, and she had wholly withdrawn from aU, 
the fashionable rorfeg-e, where she had lately shone pre- 
eminent. 

" The cares of maternity," said some enviers, sneeringly, 
" I suppose, engross all her time.** 

" Oh yes," added Mr. Darnley, opening the lid of his 
last new old snuff-box, in the most approved manner with 
his thumb ; " Oh yes, doubtless, and those of friendship ; 
for you know Lady Priscilla, and that happy man, Sir 
Charles, are equally prime favourites of both sides of the 
house. Nothing so agreeable as dtjHzrti quarrt, when it 
is so well arranged as it is in the present case." 

One good-natured voice (it was Mr. Percy's) was heard 
to saj", " My opinion is, that Lady Pitzharris is tired of 
going to, and giving partiiss ; and she has infinite resources 
m herself, and many friends of sterling merit, in whom 
she finds more entertainment than in a perpetual round 
of unmeaning pleasure." 

"How long have you made that discovery T" returned 
Mr. Darnley, with a quaint impertinence of tone: "what, 
is she a bds bleu, eh f---4ier anples are too prettv for that 
trade yet ; but here comes Sir Charles himself— he will 
tell us all about it." 

" Upon my honour, ladies, 'tis very hard to make me 
answerable for les caprices ffune beUe dame, or to ask me 
why, as the poets — Mr. Percy, for instance — would say, 
why Lady Pitzharris withdraws the bright sun of her 
countenance from these spheres of fashion. All I know 
is, though seriously speaking" — and putting, the jewelled 
head ofhis cane to his lips — ^ all I faiow is, that she cer- 
tainly does see no one — I, you know, am nobodxp — and 
his glance of consummate self-satisfaction implied that he 
was every body. "Hem! hem! yes — I — ^to be sure 
have Pen^rcc at all hours, but that is neither here nor there" 
— and he seemed to wish to escape from ferther questions 
on the subject. But the circle of inquirers closed around 
him, saying, •* Come, Sir Charles, we all know, how dis- 
creet you are," (and they winked at one another,) " but, 
toll the truth, is there not going to be a separation ?" 
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Sir Charles simpered, and shrugged his shoulders, re- 
plying, " Really I know not what you mean by separation 
— people who are at all comme ilfaut, do not make vio- 
lent esclandres now, it is not the way. One person may 
live here, or another there, so many reasons occur to 
make people choose different places of abodes, that really, 
a separation — ^that kind of thing which is heard of in law 
terlns— is quite obsolete, not the least necessary, and ex- 
ceedingly vulgar ; only gives occasion to the multitude to 
talk etnefait rien a V affaire. Lord and Lady Fitzharris 
live, I suppose, as all other married people, after a certain 
time, do live." 

" Impertinent puppy ;*' uttered Mr. Percy, loud enough 
to be overheard, if Sir Charles had ever ears for any thing 
he did not like ; but he passed on his way unscathed, as 
it seemed, leaving every one to settle the matter jmder 
discussion according to his own fancy. 

While the voice of the public was thus busy with the 
Fitzharrises, what in fact passed under their roof was not 
known ; or if ithad, would not have been understood ; at 
least in as far as concerned Lady Fitzharrife's feelings. 
And thus some months elapsed, during which Lord Fitz- 
harris was hardly ever at home. His wife endeavoured 
to lose, in caressmg her infant, the acuteness of her sor- 
row ; but those are ill acquainted yvith the heart of a 
fond wife, who think that any thing can be an equivalent 
for the loss of the affection of a husband. Henrietta tried 
to read, but found no relief ip books ; her eyes wandered 
over the words, but her miiid retained not the meaning. 
No employment withdrew her from the melancholy con- 
templation of her ipisfortuhes. 

Lady Fitzharris was driving one morning to a nursery 
garden, when a lady, who held some flowers in one hand, 
and. led a little boy with the other, attempted to cross be- 
fore the carriage. Her foot became entangled in her 
gown, and she fell so directly before the horses' feet that 
had not the coachman pulled up immediately, she must 
have been crushed to pieces, liady Fitzharris, with trem- 
blinff eagerness, inquired if the lady was hurt ; and, alight- 
ing from her carriage, had the sufferer conveyed to the 
nearest house, taking the child up in her arms, and desh 



pdtcliing a servant for medical aid. In the mean timey 
the assisted in giving the lady every possible attendance, 
and divided her cares betwe^i her and the child, whose 
screams and teiurs were heart-rending, and who would not 
be pacified, till, taking from her neck a golden chain, witfi 
some ornament attached to it, she at length succeeded in 
quieting him.' Lady Fitzharris thought no marble ever 
represented mcM-e perfect feminine b^uty than that of the 
person now before her. When the surgeon came, he 
lound a slight contusion on the temple, and as he laid back 
the dark tresses that fell in thick profusion over her face, 
even he remarked on her extreme beauty. He bled her, 
and at last she revived, when the blood gushing freely 
from her arm, restored her to hersenses. She looked lan- 
guidly round the room, and said in a foreign accent — " What, 
still in this world ?" Then, after a moment's pause, she 
turned to Lady Fitzharris, and expressing her regret tft 
having been the causeof so much alarm andjtrouble, begged 
she might not detain her longer, and assured her she 
felt now quite able to reach her own home in safety. 

" And do you really suppose," eagerly replied Lady 
Fitzharris, " that 1 could suffer you to walk home ? I en- 
treat you will allow me to have the satisfaction of seeing 
you and your dear little boy restored to your friends." 

" I live not far off*,'' returned the stranger, and have 
already given you too mucfi~trouble. Suffer me to walk 
home-^I wish to do so ; indeed I do. I am quite — <juite 
well now :" and she drew her breath with difficulty as 
sdie spoke. 

** Pardon me, I cannot be so inhuman ; indeed I can- 
not." 

The lady's confusion at these words increased ; she 
struggled for a minute or two with inward distress ; then 
drawing herself up with that dignity so peculiar to her, 
she said, in an^ impressive, pleading voice, "I have parti- 
cular reasons, madam, for not wishing to be known. My 
life is of no value ; besides, I am resuly sufficiently reco- 
vered to walk home. Accept of my heartfelt thanks for 
your humane politeness ; but urge me no further to a com- 
pliance, whicn it only distresses me to be obliged to 
lesist 
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It wa& impossible to press her fiirthcr^ or to bd offended 
by the manner in which she declined the. proffered 
kindness. It silenced, in short, even Lady Fitzharris, wha 
could only lament having been the unfortunate, but inno- 
cent cause of her having met with so dangerous an acci« 
dent, and reiterated her regret at not being allowed to be 
of any use to her. She kissed the little boy a thousand 
times ; telling him $he hoped yet to meet him again^ and 
to make him her friend; and purposely forgetting the 
jewel she hid within his breast, withdrew to her carriage, 
mfipressed with a deep ifeeling of interest for beings sh^ 
had thus transiently beheld. 

Lady Fitzharris passed six weeks ipore in her deserted 
home : at the end of that time she wrote a note to her 
friend Lady Priscilla, informing her that she was going to 
the country for change of air, and would be in town at the 
end of a week. 

Lady Priscilla thought her friend's determination rather 
sadden. StiU more did she wonder that she had not 
informed her where she was going to ; but trustiog soon 
to have a letter, informing her farther on these points, she 
endeavouired to silence her anxious solicitude, and await 
the developement of the mystery; when, "taking up the 
Morning Post a few days after, she read, in large letters-- 
" A FASHIONABLE Eclat" — and was about to pass over 
the subsequent paragraph, whei^ the name of Ladv Fitz- 
harris at full length, caught her eye, and rivetted her at- 
tention, ^ The paragraph was as follows u — 

"We are credibly informed, that the daughter of the 
richest man in Europe, left her house, not for the change 
of air, but for change of husband. The bosom friend of 
her injured Lord accompanied the lady in her expedition, 
whether as the favoureci lover, or as the patito, is not yet 
ascertained.^ Be that as it may, the unhappy father of 
the frail fair one is now lying speechless in a fit of apo- 

fJexy, brought on by his child's i|l-conduct. Neverthe- 
ess, we hope shortly by a little change of cross hands and 
back ag^, to see the beautiful Lady F . , after her 
fashionable tour de galapade, metamorphosed into the 
beautiful Mrs. P ■ > ; and all thus amicably arranged, 
according to the tolerant spirit of the timesi and tbo 
happy march of intellect.^ 
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The paper fell from Lady Priscilla's hands ; and when 
•he recovered sufficiently to make inquiries .respecting 
this infamous scandal, she heard it confirmed ki a manner 
that left her little or no doubt of the melancholy and» to 
her, truly distressing event* 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tes,,I have lovM the« long and well! 
How well thou dost not know — > 
For thou'rt a strang^er to the spell 
Of my impas9ioned wo. — MS/ 

• 

In reading this story, not Jess sad than tru6,. be it re- 
membered, tliat four years have passed over the heac^s 
o>f Lenora and Lord Fitzharris ^ince they were united — 
four years, which, though a period of various duration, 
in the estimate of various perisons, while it lapses away ; 
still, when looked back upon, seems to all but as a point 
— a mere comma in existence ; aiid the whole of life, be 
it long or short, i;^ijl appear the same when the last mo- 
ment comes. .The effect produced^ by this passing por- 
tion of time upon Lord Fitzharris and Lenora was of 
very different import: the latter, indeed, had seen her 
earthly.idols cast down, and happiness, in as far as con- 
cerned the things of the world, for ever denied to her; 
but to the former it bore a far more fearful retrospect. 
He had waded through guilt to obtain pleasure, and he 
found even that phantom elude his grasp. The differ- 
ence ndw to be portrayed in Lord Fitzharris's charac- 
ter will not appear so abrupt or unnatural, if the above 
lapse of four years be reinembered. Few become 
hardened in villany at once : there is a process to be 
passed through before the heart is steeled to all natural 
feeling ; but where selfishness isr a proniinent ingredient 
in character, there will the effect be quickest proauced. 

Sometimes when Lenora* sat moumm^ in lonely soli- 
tude, she wodd endeavour dispassionate^ to trace the 
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causes and gradations which led to her httdiand's deser- 
tion of her ; how often, with a sentiment of severe ju- 
tioe did she accuse herself as the primary source of her 
own misfortunes ; then dropping on her knees, sh^ wouH 
ask pardon for him of Heaven, and pray that on h» 
own head alone retribution might fall. ** Yes,'' 
she would say, ''had I with timely caution withdrawn 
from his society, when first I perceived his attachment, 
and that which lurked in my own breast-rhad I checked, 
in&tead of elicited a declaration of his love, I should not 
tiave been tempted to forget^ all other duties, all' other 
considerations — ^had I not laid aside principle for plea- 
sure, it would have assisted me. in conquering my own 
attachment : a short time would have effaced his : (X 
had I only, with common prudence, rejected his pro- 
posals, till they were sanctioned by his parents' consent, 
all this misery might have been spared. Dread of of- 
fending his father first made him conceal our marriage ; 
ft was, perhaps, a wealuiess, but it had its rise ki an ami- 
able feeling: then came absences from me — ^necessaiy 
absences, in ordennot to grieve th&n. Oh, these com- 
plicated, intricate duties ; wretched are those who involve 
themselves in any thing like deceit : the plain, the open 
path is alone the path of peace. During these absences, 
pleasure, ambition, friendship, love, perhaps^I (oh ! bit- 
terer still to bear !) lured him from me, till at length vice 
has snared him in its toil; but have I,ihen, not led to 
the precipice, and is it I who dare reproach him? Oh, 
no ; werel it for myself alone, I would sink in silence to 
the grave ; but my child !. my child ! never can I endure 
to think that the memory of thy mother should obtrude 
itself upon thee with dishonour attached to that sacred 



name." 



In self-reproach, and in humiliation, Ijsnora passed 
many a long day, and in this bruised frame of mind she 
learned that lesson of resignation to the Divine will which 
those are blessed who learn, and which js taught only 
in the school of ajQliction; It is in vain we look around, 
and compare our own fate with that of others, who ap- 
pear, perhaps, to move in the circle of an unclouded 
felicity, a never-varying wreath of pleasures; look into 
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rtie hearts of those very persons, and the cankering, fes- 
tering worm will sooner or later be found more poig^ v 
nantJy corrosive where it is most impatiently endured 
Lenora, far from flying, as the unrepressed indulgence 
of her wounded and indignant feelings might have in- 
duced her to do, from her husband's presence, when he 
did come home, continued in long-suffering to bear her 
wrongs, and by every gentle, soothing means, to recall 
him from his fatal pursuit of gambling, and of a society of 
idlers, from whom,at least, there was nothing to be gained; 
but, above all, in that fiend-like passion, play, slie dreaded 
for him inevitable ruin, and saw its approach with a sort 
of melancholy hope, that when no hand remained to 
succour, no heart to feel for him save her own, that then 
he would feel and acknowledge the value of true af- 
fection. 

About the commencement of the year, as Lenora was 
sitting in her chamber, her infant sleeping by her, and 
her thoughts employed in this sad review of things, Sir 
Charles Clayton was announced. This man, though be- 
come frivolous, and spoiled by the world, had yet a kind 
heart, and by his respectful manner to Lenora, and his 
genuine sorrow when he saw her heart-broken, had so 
far won upon her friendly feelings, that she could bear 
to see him, when she could not endure to behold any of 
the other idlers that infested her hoOse. 

"I come," said he, " with an embassy which will, I am 
sure, obtain for me a favourable reception, for I am com- 
missioned by Lord Fitzharris to request that you will 
meet him in the Me of Wight, where he is thinking of 
adding a new pursuit to the Kst of his pleasures, having 
ef late become quite enamoured of yachting. I am also 
to beg you will not fail to bring your babe, as he pur- 
poses to remain some months there* He would have 
written himself, but — but" — Sir Charles hesitated, stam- 
mered, and paused ; he had not thought of an excuse, and 
none occurring to him, he added, ** He sent me instead 
of a letter." 

Accustomed as Lenora was of late to such neglect, 
yet every additional mark of want of affection wa«r an 
addition to the pressure of sorrow that weighed her down 

V«i.n.— 6 
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— a stone to the cairn of her injuries— that stood in sad 
memorial of her grief. With her usual meekness^Lenora 
prepared to obey in silence. The next day she set out 
with her mud and her little boy (for of late Lord 
Fitzharris had diminished his household to a mere ne- 
cessary complement of servants) and Sir Charles Clay- 
ton assured her he himself would be her avant- 
courier at all the inns, and see that every thing was ar- 
ranged comfortably for her. When she arrived at 
Southampton, she found all arranged, indeed, as he had 
promised, and every luxury that she had been accus- 
tomed to since her marriage amply provided — ^but not 
her husband, the only thing which would have made all 
the rest delightful. She found, too, a magnificent fur 
cloak and various other articles of apparel, which Sir 
Charles assured her Lord Fitzharris had sent for her and 
the child, that they might not catch cold in crossing the 
water. This attention cheered her heart, not for the 
sake of the things themselves, nor the comfort they might 
afford her, but as bespeaking some tender interest and 
attention on the part of her husband towards her. " Oh f* 
she cried, as she looked at them, "they are very dear, 
very delightful, as coming from him ; but one little word 
of his handwriting would have been worth them aU."— 
Then, half provoked, half ashamed, at having allowed 
her feelings thus to get the better of her, she turned away, 
and endeavoured to conceal some tears that rolled over 
her cheeks. Sir Charles Clayton, with unwearied as- 
siduity, tried to console her ; but he felt that his endea- 
vours were at that time only importunate, and he re- 
pressed them, leaving her to her own reflections. 

They passed one^ evening at East Cowes, and then 
crossed over to the more romantic and retired part of the 
island, and found a cottage furnished with every expensive 
article of taste and luxury, and many attendants assidu- 
ously intent on watching Lenora's wishes ; but she had 
hardly time to observe these circumstances, when she 
inquired eagerly for Lord Fitzharris. Some of the ser- 
vants to whom she addressed these inquiries looked 
strangely at her ; some said they could not tell, and others 
said " perhaps" Sir Charles Ulayton could inform her ; 
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while the countenances of others, she thought, expressed 
a mixture of pity and contempt. In sevenJ of the wo- 
men there was evident fear and dismay. All these cir- 
cumstances pained and alarmed her. She knew not 
what to think ; and to the repeated letters she addressed 
to Lord Fitzharris, she received no answer whatever. 

Sir Charles Cla3rton's replies to her questions became 
every day more mysterious, and her heart boded the 
worst. " Oh !" she would sometimes say, when gleams 
of returning fondness lit up all the tender remembrances 
of days that were past — ^* oh ! if I only knew the place 
where my husband is now residing, or if he still inhabited 
the one where we dwelt together — ^where every object 
was so connected with me, and with our child, that look- 
ing upon them the remembrance of us would be brought 
to his recollection,-— I should think that he could not 
forget us ; but now he is far from all that could remind 
him of us ;" and she burst into tears. 

There is a satisfaction in thinking that the object we 
love lives in a place which we inhabited w4th him — his 
thoughts ^if, indeed, his thoughts ever revert to us) seem 
more likely id find us there, where we have lived in sweet 
communion together, than when fancy pursues the image 
in desultory quest, and in uncertain space ; a more vivid 
representation of individuality is given to memory, when 
we can trace the arrangement of the various articles of 
fiffniture and employment connected with the taste and 
pursuits of the loved being, and which seem a part, as it 
were, of hunself. Yes, this is mournfully sweet : and, on 
the contrary, nothing is so desolating as to see all changed 
around us, and every thing, anji every person, new and 
strange, and unconnected with our past loves and our 
past fives. 

This was now Lenora's case, and it was not till roused 
from a state of torpor into which she fell after the first 
disappointment of not meeting Lord Fitzharris, that a 
sense of injury found a place in her heart, and that the 
tone of her conversation made Sir Charles Clayton feel 
sure she had not, in reaUty; fallen into the state he had 
represented her to be in to his dorhestics — ^namely, that 
«be wag insane. But insanity would have been relief in 
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comparison to the pain Lcnora suffered ; and having ti»r 
a considerable space of time dreaded the worst, she de* 
termined to ascertain the whole truth, thereby hoping to 
end her sorrows with her Ufe, or render callous that 
heart which nature had framed fof melting tenderness. 

To this end,, she sought Sir Charles : she t(^ him that 
deception only aggravated her wrongs — ^that the total 
silence of her husband, a silence now of some months, in- 
formed her but too surely that she had lost the place a wife 
mightfondlyhopetooccupyinahusband'saffection. "Yet," 
said she, meekly, " I thinki could submit tomy trial without 
any strife, without a murmur, were it not for the sake of my 
darling boy : to him I am responsible — for him I must as* 
sert my rights ; with this view, aufier me,. Sir Charles, in the 
first place, to assm^ you, that though I am sensible of your 
friendship, and grateful for your kmd and constant atten- 
tions, yet I can no longer accept them, or receive in ray 
house,, as an inmate, any young man, alone and unpro- 
tected as I am now in the world. Already I have said 
more than I poidd bring myself to acknowledge to any 
one — that I am a miserable, forsaken wife I" Overcome 
by her feelings, she could utter no more. 

^ BeUeve me," returned Sir Charles, as socm as she had 
recovered some degree of calmness, ** beHeve me, I feel 
for you in the tenderest msmner ; but you use certain 
phrases that startle and astonish me. You surely cannot 
be ignorant that — that Ixurd Fitzharris is—" Sir Charles 
hesitated, stammered ; at lei^h he said, ^ that Lord Fitz- 
harris is married !" 

Lenora, ever collected in moments of great calamity, 
with infinite calnmess entreated Sir Charles to explam 
what he meant. The latter, deceived by her seining 
tranquillity, and scarcely knowing how to ascribe her se- 
i-ene dignity of wo to any thing but indifference^ or, as he 
would nave said in his own phrase, to her having jE>m son 
partiy now proceeded to obey her commands, and very 
distinctly and accurately related to her that Lord Fitzhar- 
ris's immense k)sses at play, and other encumbrances^ 
had ruined himself and his family — that Lord Milsing- 
ton had, in consequence, arranged a marriage for him 
with a rich merchant'a (hughter^ commonly Known by 
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the name of the Golconda heiress, who was happy to ex- 
change wealth for title ; that the negotiation had been 
pending for two years, but'that it had only been brought 
to a conclusion at the time he haH the honour of becom- 
ing intimate with Lenoraat — ■ ; and that since that 

time the birth of an heir had afforded a completion to the 
views and hopes of the Milsington family. 

The disclosure of Lord Pitzharris's iniquity was of too 
black a die to excite tears ; and the nature of Lenora's 
mind too noble to evaporate its grief in useless invec- 
tives. " I thank you," she said, " for this my death-blow ; 
it is well — all will soon be over." The paleness that 
overspread her features, the fixedness of her eyes, the 
marble stillness of her whole person, impressed even upon 
Sir Charles Clayton's mind the idea of something more 
than the composure arising from indifference or expe- 
diency ; and he felt terrified and shocked, beyond what 
he imagined a similar affair could have made him feel : 
but much more remained for him to witness, than he had 
any idea the human frame could support. Lenora gra- 
dually recovered from the stupor into which she had 
fallen, and rallying all her powers, she succeeded suffi- 
ciently to say, " Now, Sir Charles, I entreat you will hear 
my story ; it is brief, but contains much of sorrow — alas ! 
that I must add, much of villany." In few words, she 
then related the circumstances of her life, and the fact of 
her marriage, together with her subsequent sufferings ; 
and having done so, paused for his reply. 

Sir Charles Clajrton's amazement could only be 
equalled by the interest he felt in the narrator. ♦* Tell 
me," said he, " have you no written voucher to attest the 
legality of your marriage, according, at least, to the Ro- 
man Catholic rite ? — were there no witnesses present ?" 
For a moment, he felt a generous, genuine interest for, 
and wish to befriend her. 

" There were two witnesses present," replied Lenora ; 
"one of them. Lord Fitzharris's servant; the other, my 
dear foster-father: but it is now so long since I have 
heard any tidings of the latter, that I am certain, either 
that he or his good dear wife are dead, or that our letters 
have been intercepted. This has been one of my deepest 
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aorrows : either to suspect my husband of this craci fi«ttf ; 
or tQ think, that the only friends I have in the w(N^d are 
no more. I have no proof, no witness of my marriage, 
but Gody and this dear child," she said, snatching up &r 
unconscious infant, and folding her arms around him. 
She resumed the same look o? fixed despair, that again 
terrified her pitying auditor. 

Sir Charles Clayton, unfeignedly shocked, and inte- 
rested beyond any degree of interest he had ever known, 
endeavoured to console her ; but she heard him as though 
she heard him not — continued to clasp her child with the 
same kind of convulsive grasp, and remained in the same 
state of insensibility for hours. When night came, she 
allowed herself to be put to bed ; but as soon as the 
househcdd were at rest, she arose, dressed herself 
and her child^ and having solemnly sought counsel 
of heaven in prayer, she came to the resolution that 
she would earn her bread by honest means, but not^re- 
nfdn longer in dishonour, a prey to the evil designs, it 
might be, of Sir Charles, or, at all events, apparently, 
the cast-off mistress of one man, and now tiie actual 
mistress of another* Every faculty of her soul revolted 
against the idea of enduring one moment longer such dis- 
mce, or remaining under the shelter of Sir Charles 
Clayton's roof upon such degrading terms. She de- 
parted therefore, careless whither, and unable to form 
any decided plan, or think what step die was next to 
pursue. . 

In this deep distress of mind, her senses began to wan- 
der, and she was partly aware they did so ; but enough of 
recollection remained, to urge her to walk as fast as she 
could, from a house where she felt she only lived on the 
charity of strangers ; and that, abandoned by her husband, 
she was passed off by him upon another man, destined, 

Eerhaps, to pay for her existence by what was dearer to 
er still, her honour. ^ 

She continued to wander over the country, till ex- 
hausted and worn out by the fatigue of carrying her child, 
she sat down under a kind of out-house, at a little distance 
from a village, and both mother and babe sunk in pro- 
found slumber. At sunrise she awoke, chilled by the 
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damp air; her boy too cried piteously, and, -with a 
breaKing heart, she vainly endeavoured to pacify him. 

Some labourers, who came to seek their implements of 
husbandly, in the shed where die had sought a shelter, 
expressed their astonishment on beholding Lenora, whose 
dress and mamier made them suppose her a maniac. 
They put some questions to her, but as she was unwilling 
to answer, and as she spoke with a foreign accent, they 
were more and more confirmed in their idea. As they 
were charitable persons, they persuaded her, by gentle 
entreaties, to go to a neighbouring publican's^ and there, 
in the midst m common peasants, staring rude diildren, 
and the sne^s of some and the misconception of all, 
Lenora, the pure, the dignified, forsaken victim of a vil- 
lain, sat on a common alehouse bench, unconscious of 
her situation* A burning fever flamed throij^b her veins ; 
she felt miserable, but knew not the caus^ ofher misery ; 
and cared no|; for all that passed around her. Her Uttle 
boy, hungry>and cold, clung to her weeping, and she, 
rocking him in her arms, began to sing various lullabies, 
in the desultory manner of one whose senses are im- 
paired. '^ Dors man enfant^'' whs the air she continued 
longest to dwell upon. 

An old man and old woman were lodgers in the house ; 
well did they recognise the melancholy sounds ; they 
hastened to behold the person who thus moumfiiUv re- 
peated the well-known words. Beauvilliers and Lolotte, 
for it was themselves, beheld their foster-child friendless, 
a beggar — apparently a maniac. Oh, what grief was re- 
served for them, when, they first recognis^ her. For 
aome time she scarcely knew them : she looked at them 
fearfiilly, then said, " Yes, they are dead ; but their dear 
countenances are present with me still." 

'" We are still alive, lady — dear lady, we are still alive, 
and come to seek you." Repeated assurcunces such as 
this, and a reference to the past, at length brought back 
her senses in some degree ; then memory slowly returned, 
and with it all her wretched history. Her answers to 
their questions were coherent but i)rief, and uttered 
timidly, as though she feared to hear the words she 
apoke. 
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Her foster-parents could only weep and caress her and 
her infant alternately ; they soon, however, were aware 
that the first service they could render her, was to forbear 
seeking any farther explanation of her history ; and to see 
her safely placed in a homely but cleanly bed. Scarcely 
was this effected, when Sir Charles Clayton came riding 
up to the door, his horse covered with foam, inquiring if 
any one had seen a lady, whose description answered to 
that of Lenora. On being informed by the landlord that 
such a person was in the house, he alighted, and entering, 
saw Beauvilliers sitting by the fire, with the little Henry 
on his knees. The moment the child beheld Sir Charles, 
he held out his arms to him, and speaking half in French, 
half in English, desired him to so to his mamma, who 
was very ill indeed. Beauvilliers knew not what to think : 
was this man the seducer of his own dear Lenora — ^was 
he her friend ? Sir Charles soon learned who he was. 
He had heard Lenora too often describe the venerable 
countenance he now beheld, not to recognise it immedi- 
ately to be that of her foster-father ; , and he directly 
foresaw that much trouble, and perhaps danger, would 
ensue both to him and to liis friend if the whole truth 
were disclosed. He endeavoured, therefore, to tem- 
porize and neutralize the truth. 

" My good sir," he said, addressing him in French, " I 
do inde^ feel very deeply for you, and the more so, as 
I fear it is quite a hopeless case. The poor lady, in 
whom you seem to take so dear an interest, has been, 
ever since she came to this country, totally (^prived of 
reason. She was under Lord Fitzharris's protection^ you 
know, when she first arrived" (and he gave a, peculiar 
expression to the word protection), " but her malady 
broke out almost immediately on her arrival. She ima- 
gined herself the mfe of Lord Fitzharris, and when the 
truth was represented to her, became so untractable, that, 
in short, he was obliged to delegate her to the care of 
well-appointed persons for that peculiar malady ; and, 
latterly, I gave up my villa here in the Isle of Wight to 
her use, in hopes that change of air and se^i-bathing might 
produce a favourable change ; when last night, to my in- 
finite distress, I learned that she had escaped from her 
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keepers, and wandered no one knew whither. Upon 
which intelligence I lost no time, as you see, to ascertain 
whither she had fled, and to give her every assistance 
. that humanity and tenderness could suggest.** 

Beauvilliers had listened with apparent patience to this 
tissue of falsehoods, although, as he said, '^ Taut ce que 
monsieur vient de me dire me fait glacer fe sang ; who- 
ever has made you beUeve this, is a villain. The unfor- 
tunate lady who lies now ill of a fever, is of high birth, of 
perfect purity, and dearer to my heart than the Ufe-blood 
of my veins. She was married at St Sauveur to Lord 

Fitzharris by the Prior of the Convent, in my 

presence, and that qf the servant of Lord Fitzharris ; and 
1 have in my possession the le^ certificate of the mar- 
riage. Your boasted laws of England will surely afford 
red^ss to this injured woman ; at least, I will prove their 
justice. And as for you, sir, whoever you may be, friend 
or foe, I tell you that I believe not one word of the story 
of my child's having lost her senses ; and if she has, it is 
owing to the viUany of her husband, and die is not the 
less his vnhr 

" WeU, my dear sir, you astonidi me, I assure yoo, this 
is quite a new view of the case ; but before you enter 
upon any plan, allow me to represent to you, that to 
make this extraordinary history public, ere you ascertain 
not only the truth in req^ect to the state of her mind, but 
the possibility of establishing her claims, will be to ining 
the object of your solicitude in a most indelicate and ' 
painful manner before the world's*eye, without advancing 
the cause you have so much at heart ; whereas, if yoti 
will confide in me, I vnll endeavour to befriend you by 
every means in my power." 

The innocent, upright man, to whom he thus spoke, 
looked at Sir Charles steadfastly, and said to him, ** Youf 
countenance inclines me to believe you — ^be the penalty 
on your own head, if you deceive me.'* 

oir Charles felt an uneasiness at this, which he did not 
like to acknowledge, and he stammered out a reply, the 
purport of whidi Mras to explain. that no Roman Catholic 
marriage, even if it were proved, was legal in Enffland, 
and couM bind the English party to nothing ; which as- 
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lurance he corroborated, \)y adducing many instances to 
confirm his words. 

Dming this speech, the miserable old man held up his 
bands and eyes to heaven ; and it was easy to see, by the 
convulsion of his aged frame, what agonies he writhed 
under. "Who wodd have thought it ? Heaven pardon 
the wicked and bless the innocent ! Such crimes are 
past the thoughts of the good to conceive." And phrases 
of this and a similar kind burst from him, and evinced 
his wretchedness. He proceeded of his own accord to 

Eve a full account of Lenora's Ufe to Sir Charles. And, 
Btly, he went on to say, that after repeated letters, to 
which they received no answers, they could bear no 
longer the ignorance they were in concerning her, and 
could not reconcile themselves to the idea of dying with- 
out once more embracing their beloved child. 

" Mv wife, too, urged me to come to England, long and 
difficult as the journey was to us, because she said, 4f 
our dear one was in life and free, she would write to us ; 
but either she is dead, or she is not free : in either case 
it is best to know the truth.' Her heart, I saw, misgave 
her as to the character of Lord Fitzharris : somehow or 
other, women are sharper than men ; they can see deeper 
into a person's character, at least in regard to all that 
concerns their own sex. So we set out, sir, and many 
unpleasant things we suffered, and many difficulties ; but 
all that would have been nothing, had we only found her 
happy. With infinite trouble, for we knew not one word 
of English, we made our way to Roehamptan^ where we 
found our dear child had resided ; for the last letter we 
had firom her was dated very distinctly from thence, and 
an exact account given of the place, so that we knew it 
the moment we saw it. There we received directions 
to the house in Hampshire, and from thence to this island. 
The description," added Beauvilliers, "of the gentleman 
who accompanied our dear young lady, was very dif- 
ferent from that of Lord Fitzharris. In truth, sir, it was 
more Uke you: and under the agitating circumstances 
of our situation we knew not what to think, and dreaded 
the worst ; but I prayed to be laid in the grave sooner 
than find the dear duld of our affections unworthy of 
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herself, and of her high lineage. Yet Lolotte cried to 
me not to indulge such a wrong feeling ; and now I see 
how wicked I was. Thank God! my prayer was not 
heard — I live to see, her; and this is the sort of hearing 
ofprayer for which we ought to give thanks, forthe denid 
is often, in fact, the granting of our supplications. My 
worthless life is spared yet to behold the dear young 
lady once again. Perhaps I may be the instrument of 
restoring her to her rights, or, if not that, to defend this 
dear innocent from being stigmatized with the title of 
illegitimacy." 

The old man brushed off an indignant tear, paced the 
room, and smote his breast with the deep-felt agony of 
tender affliction. Such scenes were, altogether new to 
Sir Charles Clayton. He had been touched at an af- 
fecting narration — he had felt a momentary sorrow for 
fictitious wo; but the ills of real life — the withered 
cheek blanched with shame and agony — the young and 
beautiful crushed by unmerited wretchedness; reason 
dethroned, and vigour wasted ; were evils whose actual 
presence spoke more forcibly in one moment, than all 
the combination of fancied or fictitious wo could do in 
years. He felt himself, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, a being whose nature was liable to all the sorrows 
and sufferings of mortality. No longer the child of fash- 
ion, the favourite of fortune, but a fellow-man with the 
wretched Beauvilliers — ^like him subject to the distresses 
of earthly existence — to the vicissitudes of human hfc. 
One such scene, duly observed, tends more to form the 
character, than all the pedantry of the schools. The 
tinsel trappings and false colouring with which every dis- 
tinction of vice and virtue is conrounded in the fashion- 
able world, deadens the perfection of right and wrong ; 
but unless the heart is touched by more than mortal hand, 
unless the change is radically effective, the impression, 
however just and true at the time, which is made by 
such an occurrence as the above, wears away after a 
time, and the mind returns to all the sophistry, all the 
foolery of its own and others' passions. 

Sir Charles, while under the effect of the immediate 
influence of the passing scene, halted between two opi- 
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nions ; and now he thou^t of supporting Lenora'g claimi 
and now of persuading Beauvilliers to give it up ; and, 
finally, if he could not produce any predilection in his 
own favour on cheaper terms, he determined to make 
her his bride. With these half formed, ill-defined re« 
solutions, the ofispring of accident, and the effect of the 
passing hour, he lingered in the neighbourhood for some 
days, in order to ascertain what was to be the ult'unate 
determination of herself and her foster-parents. 

One morning, when he called to inquire for her, he 
found her sitting between her foster-parents, with a hand 
in each of theirs, while they were looking fondly in her 
countenance. Lenora ill, degraded in outward circum- 
stances, her senses wandering, her beauty impaired by 
the violent, fever that changed her features, and despoiled 
of all those extraneous circumstances which serve oflen 
to throw a false lustre upon worthless things, no^^ ap- 
peared to Sir Charles Clayton in all that native dignity 
which diines forth with redoubled splendour through aS 
the outward circumstances of fallen fortunes ; a dignity 
which she owed more to the superiorityof her mind than 
to that of her person. Sir Charles Clayton proposed 
that she should be removed to Rock Cliff, his villa, ac- 
companied by the Beauvilliers ; but to this proposal she 
evinced marks of horror and disgust. So that, finding it 
vain to press her, he contented himselfwith having every 
comfort he could devise brought from thence for her use ; 
and his attentions won upon the hearts of the good peo- 
ple, her foster-parents, who believed him to be what he 
seemed : Ihey looked up to him as one who would assist 
them in their endeavours to prove the legality and sanc- 
tity of their dear child's marriage, according to the rites 
of their religion, and therefore they suffered his visits. 
They were tne more readily induced to do so, observing 
that he never asked to see Lenora, but appeared satisfied 
to hear, of the state of her health. A long and feariul 
illness ensued, during which the delirium (^ fever made 
the Beauvilliers fear, that there was some truth in what 
Sir Charles Clayton had told them he heard. ^But it 
must have been ill usage,'' they said, weeping, ^ which first 
reduced her to this state— it must have been ill usage.** 
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As Aey watched over her sick bed with all tKe ten- 
derness of parental affection, there were times when she 
showed marks of delight at beholding them ; but then 
again, she would relapse into terror, and say they were 
come to reproach her for having ever left them : from 
this state she alternately melted into tears or sunk into 
torpor. 

For three weeks Lenora's life was in danger, and her 
reason despaired of, but at the end of that period she be- 
gan slowly to recover; her recollection returned, and 
with the agony of ascertaining her misery, she ascertained 
also, that her foster-parents had, with unabating and al- 
most with unequalled love, followed her to share in her 
fate, wliatever that fate might be. Thus it is that Heaven 
with lenient hands binds the wounds it inflicts, and brings 
us to peace at last. 

As soon as Sir Charles Clayton knew Lenora to be 
out of immediate danger, he told Beauvilliers that he must 
necessarily go to London, but that while he lived, he 
would befriend them and their dear child. " She shall 
want for nothing ;. and though I do not make any boast 
of morality, I would sooner die than wish that she should 
owe this aid to dishonour." 

There are few persons so good 6t so bad, as particular 
instances in their lives would* lead one at first to suppose. 
It is safer to look at others always with an indulgent eye — 
but never through the magnifying glass of the perfection 
with which we sometimes delight to invest them. The fact 
is, that there is no one good, save by comparison, and the 
comparison in the sight of Heaven is nothing ; 'tis some- 
thing in man's sight indeed ; but it is mercy only, after all, 
that maintains the best of us in the right path. Who that 
has ever sifled any one action of his life thoroughly, can 
dare to boast? Nevertheless, in the present instance. 
Sir Charles was sincere. Beauvilliers believed him, and 
he did right. Better it is to be deceived fifly times, than 
that vice or duplicity ^ould raise in us suspicions that may 
be erroneous or unjust in a single instance ; but to the 

1>rofessions of Sir Charles, and for the thousand articles of 
usury which he sent daily to them, the old man replied, 
^< Alas ! my dear sir, it is not these we want ; it is not 
\0L. II.— 7 
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your dainties will make our poor dear lady happy : what 
we want is to establish her right to the title of the wife 
of Lord Fitzharris." 

To this repeated declaration, Sir Charles looked dis- 
tressed ; he knew how little chancethere was of success. 

" I will not deceive you with false hopes," he replieA 
•* I see not the smallest likelihood of your ever reinstat- 
ing her in that situation : the claims of a foreigner, a Ro- 
man Catholick, married only by a Popish priest in another 
country, are 'not likely to avail against power and 
wealth and prejudice, and, least of all, against the mar- 
riage sanctioned by his own religion, and his own coun- 
try's laws, to another woman. Neither could I, as Lord 
Fitziiarris's friend, I tell you candidly, forward such a suit 
No : trust me, I feel all that can be felt for you and her ; 
but seeing no redress, 1 advise you, with the most disin- 
terested and sober-ipinded friendship, to make the best of 
this sad business. Nothing that lies in my power shall 
be omitted to mitigate her misfortunes. Let me advise 
you to retire again to the continent. Lenora's beauty 
and virtue will ensure her yet a good alliance — and wealth 
shall not be wanting. You may command me in every 
thing, save in ruining my friend's character, which, after 
all, were I to do so,^ould not benefit her whom I wish 
to serve." 

Beauvilliers was more wretched even than mortified, 
at Sir Charles Clayton's words. " Was it possible," he 
asked, " that a country he had ever been taught to think 
was famed for the equity of its laws, as well as its rigid 
morality, should yet afford no nieans of redress to a 
wronged, helpless woman ?" Wounded, too, at the nature 
of the assistance which Sir Charles Clayton offered, he 
would have allowed him to depart .without further con- 
versation, had he not recollected that the means which 
supported Lenora with the necessaries of 4ife depended 
on Lord Fitzharris. 

Seeing that this good old man, wretched and humbled 
as he was for her who had been the pride of his life, knew 
not in what strain to reply to him, Sir Charles said, " Think 
not, I beseech you, my good friend, of the unfortunate part 
of your bistory-^weUnotuponit — and entertain better 
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feelings towards one who wishes from his heart to serve 
yQu; think not either of a few paltry thousands, nor 
consider that there is any degradation in accepting them. 
What is wealth goibd for 1 what pleasure can it give the 
possessor, if it does not make others happy— others, too, 
whom he loves and honours V* 

There was a frankness, a heartiness, a truth, in these 
words, which in despite of soberer views on the subject, 
took full eifect on him to whom they were addressed. 

" All you say is noble and kind — I honour you for such 
sentiments," rejoined Beauvilliers ; " but *was there not 
fortune bequeathed to her by Don M iguez, which must 
secure her an independence? — ^that at least is left to 
her." 

" Again, I beseech you, my good friend, .talk not of 
what is left to the amiable I^nora. Lord Fitzharrifl 
commanded me to let her want for nothing ; and even 
could he have been so brutal as to omit doing so, I should 
myself have always supplied her with every thing in my 
power to grant ; but as to the fortune you mention, I be- 
lieve — ^thatis tosay, I have heard — ^that there was some liti- 
gation about it, which ended unfavourably for Lenora, and 
«— and, in short, she will uQver derive one shilling from it." 

" Ah, that I should live to see this day 1" cried Charles, 
striking his breast. '' Unfortunate child of an unfortunate 
house ! yet my pittance still is left me — I will work for 
thee, support thee, or starve with thee." 

Again Sir Charles's feelings were touched ; and as he 
wrung the old man's hand at parting, he spoke the genu- 
ine dictates of his heart, in saying—** I woyld do any thing 
to serve you." 

Having given orders to his servants at Rock Cliff to let 
the foreigners want for nothing ; above all, to have a sharp 
eye over them, and if they went away, to ascertain whi- 
ther they went, and to let him know immediately ; Sir 
Charles Clayton proceeded to London. Here a short 
time effaced, or at least changed, the impression the fo- 
reigners had made. Let any one immersed in the busi- 
ness, the cares, the pleasures of a town life, candidly de- 
clare, whether the best qualities of their minds, and the 
best feelings of their hearts, are not (for a time at least) 
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laid in al>eyance. A degree of selfishness is the nattiral 
and infallible result of such a life ; and although it may 
not be permanent, it is, for the time so employed, infalli- 
ble. Some few there are, indeed, who lead a spiritual life 
wherever they are — and on whom the busy hum of a vast 
city has no more power over the abstraction of their fa- 
culties, than the calm silence of a solitude. But these are 
not the pleasure-lovers, the money-getters, or fashion's 
aspirants — they are- the few who live in, and yet out of 
the world. Such a man^ for instance, as old Blake, the 
artist, and his wife, whose characters (if mortal portrait- 
ure couldj do them justice) would be among the most 
extraordinary and the finest that ever were drawn. Per- 
sons who, living in a garret and in an abject poverty, en- 
joyed the brightest visions, the brightest pleasures, the 
most pure and exalted piety. The world might call them 
mad, but they might with far more truth have called the 
world mad. 

Of such as these, Sir Charles Clajrton most assuredly 
was not one ; and no sooner did he enter again into the 
dissipation of London, than he adopted all its sophistic 
reasoning ; and when he sat at the table of his friend 
Lord Fitzharris, surrounded by the fashionable ton of the 
first circles, he began to think it would have been ridicu-. 
lous enough that a stranger— a mere nobody, who, after al), 
had consented to live three years very quietly in obscurity, 
and under the title of mistress (so called by the world in 
general) — should now, of a sudden, start up and overturn 
the whole marche dujeu, spoil the comfort of the houst 
at least, and m^ke a sort of houleversement, very subver 
sive of the enjoyment of the capital dinners of which he 
now partook in Hamilton place. He determined, there- 
fore, to say nothing of his recent discovery, nor take any 
notice whatever of the circumstances that had fallen under 
his observation. 

One day, however, when he happened to dine tete-a- - 
tete with Lord Fitzharris, and wine had flushed them both 
with fictitious spirits, the latter ventured, for the first time 
since his second marriage, to talk of Lenora. 

" How did she take it ?'* ^aid he — ^and in q>ite of his 
conscience being seared by a too fi:equent quenching ol 
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its powers-^in spite of his heart being hardened by am- 
bition, inconstancy, and sophistry, he felt himself tremble 
as he avoided pronouncing her name. 

While Sir Charles, in his reply, detailed pretty nearly 
the exact truth, Liord Fit^harris replenished his glass at 
every word, and vainly endeavoured to repress a few 
natural tears that started to his eyes, and poisoned the 
beverage which he had recourse to, to silence or dispel 
them. 

" Why now, Clayton," said he> drawing his breath con- 
vulsively as he endeavoured to stifle the rising sob, " you 
see, after all, though this poor creature has suffered, she 
is better off than forty others in the same predicament — 
and what could 1 do ? I did mean at one time to marry 
her, and accordingly to please her, even before we came 
to England. 'Tis true enough, I had a Roman Catholic 
priest to mutter some mummery that pleased and satisfied 
ner at the moment, and made her quite happy ; and then 
when I found that my father would disinherit me — that 
we had not a sous between us, it would have been as 
idiotical as cruel to herself, to have married and starved 
her ; whereas, so long as there was no question of that 
ceremony, I had ample means of providing for Lenora. 
Observe the difference in our positions, under the differ- 
ent circumstances— in one case iibject poverty, and scorn' 
in the other : there she is, as handsome as ever — plenty 
of money— she shall never want for that now that I am 
rich : and as to all the unreasonahle part of her grief, it 
will subside ; and then the matter-of-fact comforts will 
appear to her in their true light : then, to sum up every 
thing, either yourself, or some other fortunate man, will 
console her entirely, and — and — and — she will be quite 
happy." 

ThcFC was a kind of hesitation and dissatisfaction in 
pronouncing the words " quite happy !^ which conveyed 
an idea that he neither believed nor wished the thing he 
«aid. There is a strange selfishness in (he heart of man, 
which makes him not dislike to think that the being he 
has made miserable should remain so. Men do not wish 
their victims to die — no, nor live in agonies either, per- 
haps ; but they would rather they were not quite happy; 
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that testifies an emancipation from subjection — ah inde* 
pendence, in short, which is the last thing any man is in- 
clined to concede to any woman ; the very phrase of an 
independent person, when applied to the latter, carries 
with it a something which is repellant to male nature: . 
and perhaps it is the knowledge of this fact which leads 
so many of the weaker sex to obtain, by wiles and by 
fraud, that influence whidi is denied to an ingenuous 
openness of character, and to the exercise of rational 
freedom. That such freedom may exist with the truest 
feminine centleness, cannot be denied ; but from the ef> 
fects of education and example, women are apt to resort 
to cunning to obtain their ends, and then they lose sJl title 
to be treated either with esteem or respect. 

Such were not Lord Fitzharris's reflections, as he dis- 
coursed with Sir Charles Clayton. The wine circulated 
more and more freely ; and the conversation assumed a 
tone of Ucentiousness, which profaned the very name of 
her who was mingled in its grossness. 

" You had," said Lord Fitzharris, when he thought bis 
friend suflSciently primed for the proposition ; " you had 
better marry her, Clayton, yourself, smce she will not re- 
ceive your addresses on any other terms." 

And at last, in answer to a speech which he made to 
this efiect, the former replied — ^**Why, as to that, it de- 
pends upon what a man thinks upon such an occasion ; 
and I am not one of those who would like to many my 
friend's mistress." 

" What, not for ten thousand pounds, Charles ?— come, 
come, none of your squeamish morality ; you know it is 
done every day. Here's your health, Clayton, and Lady ' 
Clayton's, and all the little Claytons to come." 

Sir Charles would have shown what he felt, had he 
dared : as it was, he applied again to the wine before him ; 
and the small particle of moral reflection that either pos- 
sessed became entirely obscured, when intoxication lent 
its aid to the sophistry of the passions, and the current 
cant of libertinism. 

Sir Charles remained in town, and in a few weeks he 
had nearly forgotten that such a person as Lenora was in 
existence. One day he received a packet^ returoing a 
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draft that his steward had remitted, as usual, "for the use 
of the foreigners^ at Rock Cliff. It was simply returned 
in a blank cover. He had made inquiries as to the cause 
of this circumstance, and learned that the foreigners, hav- 
ing paid the debt they conttacted at the village where 
they resided, had left it some time ; but no one knew 
whither they were gone. 



CHAPTER VI. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
lior better life was known. 

W0RD8WOKTH. 

At the time of Lord Fitzharris's arrival in Paris with 
Lenora, now nearly five years back from the present 
epoch of this history, his stay there had been protracted, 
as he said, much against his inclination, on account of the 
troublesome, litigious business that occurred on the sub- 
ject of the legacy left by Don Miguez. This was partly 
true, partly false. The fact stood thus. One evening 
during the latter week of his sojourn there, by one of 
those impulses difficult to be accounted for, but which, 
nevertheless, are often felt, as he was passing the very 
den of evil from which Don Miguez had extricated him a 
twelvemonth previously, he felt an invincible desir6 to re- 
visit his old haunts : and something like a sentiment of re- 
venge and defiance crossed his feelings, at the idea of 
meeting with the very miscreants who had sought his 
money, and perhaps his life. He resisted not this evil 
spirit of vengeance, and soon found himself in the midst 
of such a crew as bespeak the dreadful business of their 
lives. He sat down to play for the express purpose of 
detecting any fraud that might be intended ; and, with 
wary eye and practised skill, he watched every turn of 
the game, and was so absorbed in the business, that for 
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some time he perceived not a person leaning over his 
chair till the near vicinity was troublesome, and he 
turned to request the individual to move further away, 
— when his eye met a countenance that made him start, 
and be half rose from his chair, saying, " My dear Lou- 
vois, bow happy I am to see you ! How unexpected ! 
Where do you come from ? How long have you been 
in Paris?" 

*^ Rather let me ask you these questions," replied the 
young man, shaking him very cordially by the hand— 
speakuig in English, though with a foreign accent — " et 
comment va le menage^^ — he whispered, leaning his mouth 

to his ear. 

" Oh !" said Lord Fitzhguris, " I will tell you all about 
it ; but, my dear fellow, let me know where you live : I 
will call on you to-morrow morning." 

« Oh ! — I live in an out-of-the-way place, but tell me 
rather where you live, for I would not give you the trou- 
ble on any account of coming to me." 

" Oh ! not for the world," said Lord Fitzharris, rising 
from the table, and putting a handful of louis-d'ors into 
his pocket, " not for the world, my dear Louvois ; but let 
us go into a cafe just now, and get some refreshment." 

" By all means," repliied the- latter. And they walked 
together to the nearest one. 

" Well !" said Le Cppitaine Louvois (for such was the 
name arid title of the young man), " I must be presented 
to the fair bride — qh ? — and she is very handsome : in- 
deed I admire your taste, Fitzharris. But will you lend 
me a small sum of money? for I have had terrible bad^^ 
luck, and those confounded harpies have run away with 
every sixpence I possessed. A thousand louis-d'ors will 
quite set me up in the world again ; and, as I told you be- 
fore, unless a gentleman can carry on the appearance of 
being rich, he never makes his way in society. I have 
/no doubt I shall be very soon able to repay you : be- 
sides, you know, in fact, you owe me double the 
money." 

This was said in a half light, half bravado sort of man- 
ner, that made Lord Fitzharris turn pale: but he dared 
not openly declare his feelings. 
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" By all means you shall be paid your money,** he re- 
plied, in a voice of scorn. "LeVme know where you live, 
and in a very few days your demand shall be satisfied." 

"May be so," rejoined his companion; "but what se- 
curity have I for this ?" 

"Have you not my promissory note?" replied Lord 
Fitzharris. 

"J. bit of paper — yes: but paper is not gold." 

Lord Fitzharris checked his rising choler, affected to 

laugh, and said, " No ! very true ; but there is such a 

thing as honour — at least, there is in my country ; and 

• were I not to pay you my debt, I should be hooted out 

of society. Every man pays his debts of hommr, at least." 

" Oh, of course : I was only joking. Well ! the half 
of the sum will do just now, and the rest you can pay me 
in England, when we meet there ; for I am even now on 
my way to your island. Tell me where you live." 

Thus pushed, he was obliged to say, "In the Rue 
Monsieur; but I am hardly ever at home. I will, how- 
ever, enclose you a draft for the sum you want, on my 
banker here. Should you call, you will receive the 
money, whether I am in or not." 

" Oh ! my dear Fitzharris, though the money is neces- 
sary, your presence is the greatest possible gratification 
tome." 

Lord Fitzharris writhed under the compliment, but re- 
plied, " I shall be equally delighted to see you ;" and 
then, wishing him a good night, left the cafe. 

It so chanced, that at that very moment,* Lord Fitz- 
harris's supplies were reduced to the lowest ebb : and to 
be called upon for so large a sum at that moment was 
perfectly unexpected — perfectly unprovided for. 

In addition to this irritating circumstance, the whole 
demeanour of the young Louvois, since Lprd Fitzharris 
had been under obligation to him, was so overbearing, 
and so grossly familiar, that he felt a repugnance to his 
presence. Above all, a suspicion flashed across his mind 
that he had seen this face before, in that very place, 
though under a different character; and a confiised re- 
collection came across him of a man with spectacles, and 
ft snuff-coloured coat, which, the more be recalled the 
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appearance to hisrecolIecfiODy the more he identified with 
the gay, gallant Le Capitaine Louvois; but he had no 
proof of this. 

^ I am then, at last, become the dupe of these hell- 
hounds," said Lord Fitzharris; and he ground his teeth 
together in an agony of vexation. " And how shall I es- 
cape them ? If it were only the money, (though that is 
bad enough), I might hope to get rid of the evil ; * but the 
secret — ^the fraud — ^it would not do to have that known : 
for though it was only a frolic — only done in kindness, 
still '' 

And it was with feelings such as these that he came 
into the presence of his Lenora. That night he rested 
not ; but, under an excuse of malady sat up racking his 
brain how to get out of the dilemma in which he was ' 
placed. 

It so happened, that the very next morning tidings 
were brought to him of the law-suit relative to Don Mi- 
guez's legacy being actually decided in his favour. It 
amounted very nearly to the sum he owed Louvois. 

"Ah !" he said, like a man relieved from immense pres- 
sure, "that will do: yet, have I any right to touch that 
money ? Yes : am I not her husband ? — but am I indeed 
so V — and his cheek blanched, and his lip quivered. At 
all events, some time or other she shall be repaid ; for 
the present, it must go to satisfy this man^ who, if I mi»> 
take not, is a villain ; but ere I have done . with him he 
shall confess the truth. / mil yet be revenged J* 

Lord Fitzharris now enclosed a draft for two thousand 
pounds ; and with his every vein swelled to bursting, 
and a parched mouth, and fevered brain, he awaited the 
coming of Captain Louvois. At twelve he came ; and, 
having accosted Lord Fitzharris with an easy air of fa- 
miliar impudejice, sat down, and spoke on various sub- 
jects, during which the former had resumed all his phlegm; 
and to the many questions Monsieur Le Capitaine ad- 
dressed to him, he answered only by monosyllables. At 
length, when the latter asked if he might not have the 
honour of paying his respects to the bride. Lord Fitz- 
harris replied, " Certainly not.'* And then, taking out of 
bis writing-desk the draft for the two thousand pounds, 
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he presented it, saying, " Here, Louvois^js the amount of 
my debt : now we are quits. Have the goodness to sign 
this receipt for the money." 

" My dear friend," rejoined the latter, rising, or rather 
starting from his seat, ** you are surely joking r you know 
you ma(y always depend on my friendship, and I never 
intended, never meant, never dreamed of your paying 
me the whole sum now." 

" May be not," replied Lord Fit^harris, dr^ly ; " but I 
hope it proves an unexpected pleasure ; and^at all events, 
I desire it may be the last time I have the satisfaction of 
meeting you under my roof." 

*' You astonish me, my lord. What ! after the ser- 
vice I rendered you ! Were- you not pleased with the 
part I acted ? Did the lady discover any thing military 
under the garb of the capuchin friar ? Had she any sus- 
picion?" 

" Monsieur le Capitaine, I can only make answer that I 
lament altogether the transaction which I was obliged to 
have recourse to at the time ; but as the lady will shortly 
be my wife, by all the legal bonds and ceremonies of 
English church and English law, it matters little that such 
a transaction should have taken place : however, I again 
repeat, that I regret it ; and that if ever I hear of your 
daring to repeat it, you shall repent your insolence." 

" Now really, dear Fitzharris ^" 

'' Sir, if you please, spare these hateful familiarities ; 
say what you have to say briefly, and begone." 

" Why how, then — in abrupt speech, since such is 
most pleasing to you — how then did you profess so much 

delight when you first recognised me in Street ; and 

why have you changed your tone so quickly ? Is it be- 
cause you have paid me the pitiful two thousand pounds, 
that you dare thus to despise my services ? My lord, the 
time may yet eome, when you will want them ; and a 
httle more prudence in the expression of your scorn might 
have stood you in good stead : as it is, I defy you ; or" 
(-with a fiendish expression of glee), ''am your most ob- 
sequious, humble servant — just as your lordship pleases." 

'' But the receipt," said Lord Fitzharris, vrith his hand 
on the bell, " the receipt for the money." 
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^ Oh» by all means ; your lordship shall have it imme* 
diately." 

" Here is the legal irtstrument,*' replied liOrd Fitzharris, 
placing a previously prepared receipt before him ; and 
Monsieur le Capitame, having examined his draft very 
narrowly, signed, and then said, " Yet one word before 
we part, my lord. You express, I think, great sorrow at 
the little joke you wished me to practise in feigning my- 
self a friarrand going through the marriage ceremony." 

**I do, indeed; I lament the transaction — deeply la- 
ment it." 

" Then console yourself, my lord ; for know that I, 
wishing to spare you the remorse which I foresaw you 
would feel in deceiving so excellent a person as Made-, 
moiselle Lenora" (and he grinned in derision, as he spoke), 
" did in truth employ an ecclesiastic of the convent of 
St. Sauveur, who placed one copy of the certificates in 
the hands of your lordship's servant Georges, and retedned 
another himself — so that you are legally married. If your 
lordship thinks this secret worth the purchase, you may 
command me in that likewise, as in all else:" and having 
thus spoken, he bowed, and departed fere Lord Fitzharris 
had time to reply. 

How he felt after this scene, it is difficult to describe : 
half gratified, half enraged, at the last declaration of the 
villain Loyvois, he determined to ascertain the truth of 
his assertion ; but determined also that nothing should 
place him agam in the power of such a man. ^' Be it so," 
tie said, ''I am married ; and I am a happier man for know- 
ing this is really the case. But the money, the money, that 
I have been obliged to take — ^that is, to borrow from Le- 
nora — shall I tell her it was to pay a gambling debt f 
But then again, the dread of her learning the whole truth ! 
He was too much in love with Lenora, not to fear her 
leaving him, as he knew her well enough to believe she 
would do, if she discovered the transaction ; and this de- 
termined him to keep his own secret ; at the same time 
intending to replace me money whenever it should be in 
his power. He did not mean to be a villain entirely ; all 
he meant was, to indulge hia own wishes, and provide the 
honest means for doing so after, as occasion might afford 
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him the power ; but this tampering with conscience and 
honom:* left him no real peace. From that moment his 
mind became gloomy, abstracted ; and if the gayety or 
pleasiuie of the passing instant would sometimes banish 
the dark expression that lowered upon his brow, the re- 
collection of his meanness returned with renewed tena- 
city, and poisoned all enjoyment. His next care was to 
leave Paris with all speed, and every thing was prepared 
for doing so in a very few days. 

One evening, when these uneasy feelings pressed pain- 
fully upon him, he said to Lenora, that, accustomed as he 
was to exercise, he felt ill from want of it ; and that he 
would take a long walk and shake off the heaviness which 
oppressed him. In the Champs Elysees he met several 
acquaintances. Englishmen, and they bantered him upon 
his hermit life, and upon his never having accepted any of 
their invitations ; for they had their suspicions, that his 
time was more pleasantly employed. He parried their 
attacks as well as he could, but was not in a humour to 
return their jokes playfully. He pretended that he had 
business which required his immediate attendance ; and 
instead of returning down the Champs Elysees, broke 
away from them, and went on into the Bois de Boulogne. 
Here the coolness of the evening, and the quiet solitude 
of the place, tempted him to loiter for some time, till 
it was almost dark. As he walked musingly along, a man 
suddenly crossed his path, and accosted him in a voice he 
immediately knew to be that of Louvois, although he did 
not see his face distinctly. 

"Is the happy bridegroom already a melancholy man?** 
said the captain; "does he repent his bargain ? — Now ten 
a friend if it is really so ; and try, if he who assisted you 
to procure the lady, could not as readily assist you in get- 
ting quit of her V* 

" Insolent scoundrel, out of my path P replied Lord 
Fitzharris, thrown off his guard, and angry for having put 
himself in the power of such a miscreant. *• Qut of my 
path r — (For Louvois stood 0[^osite to him, with an in- 
describable look of bullying insolence in his manner.) — 
" Out of my way, I say ! — and knoWj that I am now per- 
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fectly aware what your trade in, and hare it in my power 
to rid Parisof your whole gang." 

Is this the language and usage I meet with," cried Lou« 
▼ois, '' for having obeyed your own injunctions, and en- 
tered into a harmless joke ; while at the same time, I se- 
cured your happiness ? Know then, in your turn, that 
Louvois is too great a name to be insulted oy such as you; 
and, calling you poltroon and villain in your teeth, if you 
do not accept my challen^ this moment, I will post you 
up at eveiy comer of Pans for a cowarci Here are pis- 
tols'* — (pulling a pair from beneath his coat ;) — " measure 
your distance as you choose — we will fire together." 

Lord Fitzharris paused for a moment. " What ! ha- 
zard my life against yours !" he said : " no, no — ^mine is 
worth more than that." 

" Nay, then," cried Louvois, retreating a few paces, and 
throwing one of the pistols to him, " perchance you will 
prefer a certainty ;" and ere Lord Fitzharris had time for 
reflection or defence, he saw the flash which followed 
the drawing the trigger. The pistol failed to do its oiSice, 
for he remained unscathed ; then, snatching up the weapon 
at his foot, in self-defence, he returned the fire, and hit 
assassin fefl to rise no more. The transaction was so 
brief, there was no time for reflection ; so effectual, that 
when from an impulse of humanity he rushed to the fallen 
man, no groan, no movement followed the death-blow. 
Life in one instant was quenched. 

Lord Fitzharris's first thought was to proceed imme- 
diately to the police, and relate the story ; but then there 
must have been some account given of their previous ac- 
quaintance, of tlie cause of the enmity, and much trouble 
at least, if not the discovery of his secret, would ensue. 
He had next the presence of mind to examine the pistol 
that lay at the dead man's side—it had never been loaded. 
All the circumstances attenduig this unaccountable vS- 
fair would make against him ; nevertheless, he himself in 
a moment read the truth — Louvois had mistaken the pis- 
tol destined for him, and thus had fallen the victim ofhis 
own villany. 

Lord Fitzharris felt by no means sure, however, 
that this inference would lie drawn from the fact ; and 
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BB there was no human witness to the deed, he conceived 
it best to let the story tell itself, and if he could escape 
being implicated in the business, to endeavour to do so. 
He took, therefore, a circuitous way home, and the very 
next day he left Paris for England. At first, he had won- 
dered why Louvois should seek his death, for there was 
more hope of gain to be had from his life ; but when he 
came to recollect the information which he bad received 
from Don Miguez respecting the gaming-houses of Paris, 
and particularly the one of which he had now good rea- 
son to believe Louvois was head and chief, all of which 
he had minutely detailed to Louvois in their carousals, 
the reason at once presented itself to Lord Fitzharris's 
mind, and told the whole history — his death alone could 
secure his silence. 

One might have thought that such a signal interposition 
of Providence in his favour would have recalled Lord Fitz- 
harris to a sense of truth and honour towards her whom 
he had deceived, whom he was still so cruelly deceiving ; 
but no, there is in the world one code of honour respect- 
ing men's treatment of women, and another for that of 
their own sex. Honour is not always morality, and mo- 
rality is not always religion ; these things are by many 
placed as wide apart as earth from heaven. 

Lord Fitzharris's first care was to watch every news- 
paper to see if Louvois*s death was mentioned, and in the 
** Moniteur^' he found the fact stated, and ascribed to the 
discovery of a recent fraud committed by Louvois*s col- 
leagues on a foreigner of distinction, which having been 
proved, several of them were in confinement, and Lou- 
vois himself, being tracked by the police, was supposed, 
in a fit of despair, to have put an end to himself. 

Thus ended this affair, in as far as regarded the out- 
ward seeming of things ; and although it left an impres- 
sion on Lord Fitzhams's mind, it was one of such a pain- 
ful nature, that he shook it off whenever it returned to 
haunt him with its warning presence. For a time, how- 
aver, it had thoyeffect of keeping him away from the gam- 
ing-table ; and as he had much natural talent, and was 
really in love with Lenora, he found in her society a stimu- 
lus, which, 80 long as it lasted, prevented him from weary- 
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ing of the daily regularity of his existence. But a villa 
at Roehampton, and a lovely mistress, though part and 
portion of a gentleman's apanage, were not sufficient to 
fill up all the cravings after pleasure, excitement, ambitioD. 
The more pure, the more exalted Lenora's mind and 
feelings, and pursuits were, the less likely was it that a 
man of his impetuous and ill-regulated passions should 
find in them a sufficient resource to prevent ennui from 
stealing in upon him, and gradually sapping the founda- 
tion of happiness. To possess any thing which was not 
to add a reflected lustre upon himself, would soon render 
the object indifferent, at least, if not distasteful; and 
though, on the one hand, he could not want Lenora's ex- 
istence to be known, yet, on the other, if she were not to 
be admired and seen, his principal joy in calling her his 
own was at an end. It was to indulge in this selfish feeling 
that he took her to the play, and afterward admitted Sir 
Chax-les Clayton and a number of gay, licentious young 
men to his house, and reduced Lenora to the level of the 
dissolute and the lost. What followed might be readily 
foretold, and has been already chronicled in the foregcnng 
pages. 



CHAPTER VIL 

One softening touch, one brighter strain* 

And then, fond heart, farewell ! 
Dews are there that 'have balmed thy pain, 

Through dry life's desert well ; 
And hope, the hope of heaven, liath smiled 
Thy palm-tree midst the burning wild ! 

Lays of Leisure Hour8> 
By M* J, Jtwsbury. 

After Sir Charles Clayton received intelligence of 
the departure of Lenora and her foster-parents from the 
Isle of Wight, he used every endeavour to trace them, 
and found that they had taken the road to London, but 
there he lost all further clew to them, Partlv from an in^ 
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terest he took in Lenora, partly from curiosity, he deter- 
mined to discover their abode, for he felt sure that they 
had not funds to go out of the kingdom. All his efforts 
were, however, vain, and at last he determined to ac- 
quaint Lord Fitzharris of the fact. It chanced that at the 
Tery time he made this disclosure, the latter was in one 
of those intermediate states of desoRUvrement which he 
had so often fallen into at different times of his life, and to 
escape from which he generally rushed headlong into 
some violent excitement, that ki its turn passed away, 
leaving him more Icuiguid and listless than before. Sud- 
denly, the tidings of Lenora's noble conduct, and of her 
disappearance, aroused feelings of tenderness towards 
her, and a dream of love — first love — ^with all its romance 
its spirituality, and its sorcery, took possession of him 
His vivid imagimitioi^, which so long had slumbered, in- 
stantly formed a most affecting romance, of which Lenora 
was the heroine. Placed in this new point Of view, she 
became a new object of interest. His fancy pictured her 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, weak and defence- 
less, bowed down with sorrow and sickness, perhaps in 
want of the common necessaries of life. The remem- 
brance of her beauty, in all its bloom and its magnifi- 
cence, now arose freshly to his sight; and though he 
was utterly incapable of feeling the immortal charm it 
possessed, that of the Divine intellect by which it was 
informed, still, to seek and to save her whom he had de- 
ceived, deserted, and scorned, became now the first 
desire of his life. Strange as such an incongruity may 
appear, all those who have studied human character will 
know that it is not out of nature. Did Lord Fitzharris 
ever experience a wish that he did not seek to gratify ? 
No ; in that, at least, he was consistent. He strove with 
all the powers of his being to obtain the object of his de- 
sire, whatever it might be, though it were at the expense 
of every feeling and every principle, human and divine. 
Yet, tell him this, he would start back, and deny the 
charge. He would, by casuistry and sophistry, make the 
worse appear the better reason; and he often de- 
ceived himself as well as others, so much had the habit 
of deception become a second nature to him. On the 
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present occasion, he talked over his wine, to Sir Charles 
Clayton, of his conscience, and declared it would never 
give him a moment's rest ijf he did not discover Lenora'g 
retreat, and make her comfortable for the rest of her life. 

" Your conscience, Fitzharris ! ha I ha ! ha P laughed 
Sir Charles. " WeU, I never knew you had one : it it 
(}uite a new discovery — a terra incognita^ which I should 
like to explore. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

^ There is a time for all thin^," rejoined Lord Fitz- 
harris ; ** but this is not a well-chosen time for jest — ^you 
see I am serious." 

" Bom for your use, Ilive but to obev you,^ responded 
Sir Charles, in mock heroics. '* But how do you know 
th^t I have not made some way in the fair Lenora'sgood 
graces myself? and, in that case, why do you suppose 
that I should be very anxious to lead you again to her 
presence ?" 

'* You make way in Lenora^s good graces /" rejoined 
Lord Fitzharris, with ineffable contempt ; " you — t/ou T 

"Have a care, Fitzharris. Remember, you once 
wished to palm her off upon me as my wife. Do yoa 
remember that ?" 

** Lord Fitzharris bit his lip. " I was only in jest,** he 
replied, "for I knew she never would become your 
wife." 

" Better be my wife than your lordship's mistress, per- 
chance ; but enough of words. At this moment I will 
say no more— but I shall not think the less. I will leave 
you to reflection — ^your reflections must be particularly 
sweet. And hereafter you may reply to my questions in 
whatever way suits you best ; but I shall have the honour 
of putting some to you, that may not be particularly 
agreeable," 

Having thus spoken, he left Lord Fitzharris to take the 
matter as he chose. His first impulse was to demand an 
immediate explanation ; but then he thought, " No, I will 
not give him that chance either." And again he turned 
his mind to the most probable means of ascertaining 
where Lenora had concealed herself, and of gaining her 
once more within his power. 

Accu3tomed as Lady Fitzharris was to the wajrwaid 
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humours of her husband, to his indifference, his ill-temper, 
and his neglect, yet she still loved him well enough to 
feel miserable, and miserable for him as well as for heir- 
self. She had never yet seen him in the state he now 
was in, and she could not behold his wretchedness, from 
whatsoever cause it might arise, without infinite alarm 
and regret. 

Matters were in this state, when Lady Fitzharris one 
day received a shabby-looking letter, with a twopenny 
postmark, which she conceived to be a begging letter ; 
but as she was in the habit of registering these, and 
always caused inquiry to be mftde into the truth of the 
stories of poverty and wo which they contained (esteem- 
ing it a Christian's duty never to close her eyes to any 
poor person's petition), she did not cast it aside, but 
opened and read it attentively : it was written in French. 
The pulsations of her heart beat quicker at every line. 

" Madam, — The report of your virtues has extended 
wider than the circle of your acquaintance, and emboldens 
me, an unknown, to address myself to you 6n a subject 
the most important to the happiness of beings, not less 
innocent or less amiable than yourself. It has not been 
without many pangs, many long struggles, that I have de- 
cided upon taking this step. I seek redress, gracious 
lady, from you, for two wronged and suffering beings ; 
and though, in doing so, my story must rend your gentle 
heart, and give you the bitter draught of adversity, yet it 
will be, if you entertain it nobly, afi adversity wholesome 
to your immortal soul. 

" The ties which bind you to Lord Fitzharris are illegal 
in the sight of heaven. His first vows were plighted at 
the altar, in my presence, to another. By all your hopes 
of bliss in heaven, by all your love on earth, by the siniles 
and caresses of your first-bom babe, by eveiy thing that 
is dear or sacred to the heart of woman,-— oh ! let that 
heart be moved to compassion, let it alleviate the wrongs 
of the rightful wife of Lord Fitzharris. By free and ar- 
dent vows he united himself at St. Sauveurto the omhan 

of Don Esteban dellos , who perished at Sara- 

gossa. Her blood is noble and pure as any that flows. 
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My hand gave her away as the richest treasure that man 
could receive, a bright compound of every virtue and 
every charm. Lord Fitzharris received her from obscure 
but honest people, myself and my wife, her poor foster- 
parents, who doted upon her as though she had been our 
own offspring. I gave her to him with a solemn injunc- 
tion to be the guaiSian of her happiness ; and I mentally 
exclaimed, 'As he fulfils his duty to this dear scion of my 
noble master's house, so may his interests in this world 
flourish or decay — so may he be rewarded or punished ia 
that which is to come I' 

*^ On this dear one the hand of misfortune has fallen 
with a weight that has bowed her even to the earth. Oh ! 
what will be the reward hereafter for him who betrayed 
his trust ! who repaid tenderness with indifference, duty 
with neglect I who cast off and abandoned for ever her 
who had no stay, no comfort, no protection in this earth 
but herself, andUo crown all, the mother of his child ! 
But a Protector she has in heaven, who will remember 
her innocence, who will take pity upon her. You, too, 
madam, have a son. I tremble while I write — my heart 
' faints within me, my hopes are at the lowest ebb. Think 
not that I have been urged to this step by the wronged 
one for whom I sue : I act without her consent of know- 
ledge. I have oflen in vain entreated her permission to 
apply to you, which she has always refused ; but now, 
poor sufferer, she is incapable of knowing what passes, 
and here she lies dangerously ill, in these' obscure lodg- 
ings from whence I vmte ; and were it not for a good 
young man who gave me tjharity, (me who have ever 
earned my bread honestly, but never begged for it), diis 
unfortunate, dear young lady, would be in the street 
The fatigue of walking here — for we walked part of the 
way, and came the rest in a wagon — has been too much 
for her. At first, we all earned something, which paid 
our necessary expenses ; but the dear young lady's talents 
were the support of us all. She is sick, and we are ruined. 
I could not answer to my conscience not to attempt this 
last desperate means of procuring her relief. Oh ! were 
you to behold this vn*onged one on her bed of pain, and 
could you have seen her ei^ the destroyer came, she 
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would require no other advocate to plead for her. I re-' 
main, Madam, with the highest consideration, 

" Your very humble servant, 

"Charles Beauvillkbrs. 
" Dover, Long Alley, No. 2." 

Lady Fitzharris's feelings, while perusing this letter, 
are not of those which words can describe. She had 
read it in breathless desperation, with dry eyes, and a 
heart so seized with agony and astonishment, that it 
scarcely beat. It was some moments after she concluded 
the perusal, that she had power to draw her breath with 
a convulsive sigh ; and the blood rushing to her heart, 
made her recover from the numbing influence of asto- 
nishment and horror, only to exchange those sentiments 
for the sharper feelings of a piercing agony. She placed 
her hand on her breast, as though her heart must have 
burst ; then removing it, she clasped her burning temples, 
as it were, to collect her thoughts, and understand the 
full weight of the blow that fell upon her. Let not the 
hackneyed in the ways of the world, the callous, the self- 
ish, the indifferent, judge of Lady Fitzharris's feelings by 
their own in similar circumstances ; they may say it is 
naught — ^naught but what happens every day. But she 
had loved, she did love her husband vrith tenderness and 
truth. She could form no idea of earthly happiness, or 
earthly interest, apart from him. The defects she had 
seen in his character she carefully hid within her own 
breast, and vainly hoped that her love, her prayers would 
reform these ; but for such an utter dereliction from all 
principle, from all virtue, from all truth, she was not pre- 
pared, and for a time she was unable to form any resolu- 
tion, or take any decision respecting the conduct she 
should pursue. She was still in this trance, looking more 
like a representation of horror than any living thing, when 
the door of the apartment suddenly opei^d, and Sir 
Charles Clayton entered. ^ 

" I would not thus disturb you, Lady Fitzharris ; but 
— " he said, coming forward, and then seeing that 
9omething extraordinary a^tated h^ ; " but, good he«* 
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yens, ydu are very ill ! let me call your attendants — ^let me 
send for advice;" and he advanced to touch the bell, 
when she laid her hand on his arm, and motioned him to 
sit down : making an eflfort to recover herself, she said. 

" Where is Lord Fitzharris ? I have business of con- 
sequence to jconfer with him upon : answer me truly." 

" I am sent by him to inform you that he was suddenly 
called away upon matters of infinite importance to Wales, 
from whence he will write to you, and begs you will not 
be uneasy, and ^" 

" Sir Charles," interrupted Lady Fitzharris, " I cannot 
wait in uncertainty, for that which it behooves me to as- 
certain on the instant. Do you know this handwriting?'* 
(showing him the letter she had just received.) 

He looked at it, and his confusion became visible : hb 
seemed unable or unwilling to reply, and then examining 
her countenance, totally at a loss what to say or do, 
he stammered out, " I — I — I — have some notion — ^that is 
to say, some guess from whence this comes; but to trou- 
ble you, of all other people in the world " 

Lady Fitzharris arose, and said with an impressive 
voice, " It is then but too plain this tragedy is known to 
you also ; and therefore I must consider myself as de- 
ceived likewise by you ; but before you have time for 
prevarication, now that you are struck with the iniquity 
of this secret, answer me — am I, or am I not, the legiti- 
mate wife of Lord Fitzharris ?" 

** Certainly you are," he replied promptly ; and think- 
ing he saw in her agitation only an anxiety to maintain 
her own situation — " most certainly you are — he never 
married that girl, Lenora : it was a mere joke, believe me, 
not worth thinking about ; and, at all events, no court of 
law woukl give it against you, in favour of an unknown 
foreigner, who was only united to him by the Catholic 
rite." 

" It is enough. Now, Sir Charles Clayton, leave me. 
I have much to think upon — much to go through.** 

He would fain have stayed and temporized, and 
soothed Lady Fitzharris into what he deemed a rational 
view of the affair ; but her con^mand was peremptory; 
luid be thought it best to let th? ftorm blow oyer, an4 
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obeyed, without attempting to fulfil the purpose for which 
he had come as especial ambassador. 

Lady Fitzharris, whose active and energetic mind was 
never long the prey of idle and hopeless dejection, when 
decision and exertion were requisite, now determined to 
judge for herself, and by her own presence relieve, at 
least, the pecuniary distress of the unfortunate victim of 
her husband's guilt. The deepest feelings of anguish 
that can rend the human heart, on finding the whole 
fabric of happiness for ever crumbled to dust, had as* 
sailed her in this moment of calamity; but fortunately, 
love, which sharpens the anguish, was at once expelled 
from her bosom on finding its object was so totally un- 
w^orthy of her. If some precipitancy and indiscretion 
were to be attached to the measures she adopted in this 
distraction of \\o, allowance must be made for the agi- 
tation of a mind so wholly overset. 

Lady Fitzharris felt that the scheme she formed would 
not be approved of by her parents and friends, though 
her own heart sanctioned its justice ; and with a some- 
thing, too, of self- wounded pride it may be, (for what 
human action is quite pure ?) she left town the same eve- 
ning for Dover, without apprizing even Mr. and Mrs, 
Lawrence of her departure ; but Sir Charles, who had 
notice of her actions, and who guessed that she was gone 
(guided by the letter she had received) to the Beauvil- 
Jiers, determined to follow her : not only because he was 
curious to see the denouement of such an adventure, but 
also, from a sense of unappeased anger that rankled in 
his breast at Lord Fitzharris's whole conduct towards 
himself respecting the affair from first to last ; and he 
rather enjoyed Jthe scene which he conceived must 
ensue. 

Lady Fitzharris had not, from the first moment of 
reading Beauvilliers's letter, any doubt as to its truth ; and 
though this may, at first sight, appear somewhat strange, 
and it may be blameable to lend so ready a belief to such 
a serious charge against a husband ; yet when the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon his treatment of her are 
t^en into account, as well as those connected with the 
beautiful person whom she once met in the New Road, 
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and to whom fhe had very nem-Iy been the occasion ofa 
fatal accident, her prompt credence of the dreadful tale 
18 neither so astonishing nor so much deserving of repre- 
hension. 

At the time when Lady Fitzharris's carriage had nearly 
run over the lady and child, she was so full of the ad- 
venture, so much occupied by conjecture, and so eager 
to unravel the mystery which had enveloped the name 
and station of one so strikingly beautiful, that she failed 
not to mention the circumstance, and was so minute in 
her description, that had not Lord Fitzharris been in one 
of his frequent fits of abstraction, it must have struck him 
that the persons so described could be none other but 
Lenora and his son. But he was so preoccupied by his 
own thoughts, that this most natural one never struck 
him. He just heard enough of his wife's story, however, 
to imagine it related to some beggars, and said, mecha« 
nically, "Did you give them money?*' 

Lady Fitzharris, perceiving by the question that he 
could not have attended to what she had been saying, 
simply answered, " No ;" adding, " if you had seen her, 
you must have known she was as much above offering 
money to, as I myself should be, or any other lady ; so 
much so, indeed, that partly by way of affording her re- 
lief if she was in distress, partly by way of leaving some 
remembrance with her that there was a person who 
wished to serve her, I passed a gold chain, with a locket 
of some value, around the child's neck, and hid it in his 
breast, when I left them." 

This conversation, little as it was attended to at the 
moment, returned to Lord Fitzharris's recollection a long 
time after, and he made his wife recapitulate all that she 
had before said. As he listened to her account of the 
lady's beauty, her lofty carriage, her foreign accent, and 
her deep melancholy, he thought it could be no one but 
Lenora. He made Lady Fitzharris repeat the circum- 
stances, and describe the exact spot where she had be- 
held her ; and so intense was his interest, that it exdted 
the suspicion even of her, the most unsuspicious of human 
beings. 

No sooner was the desired intelligence gained, than 
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Lord Fitzharris flew to the place. There was not a 
lodging-house, nor a nursery-garden that did not undergo 
the most minute search : insomuch, that those who did 
not know him,' took him for an insane person, and those 
* who did, failed not to ascribe his conduct to some 
ainour. 

Had Lenora been still in London, doubtless she would 
not have escaped discovery, so unremitting was liOrd 
Fitzharris's activity and vigitence ; but she was concealed 
in an obscure alley in Dover, as has been related, which 
place she had reached, on her way to the continents • 

From the moment of her recovery from the severe 
illness which followed the disclosure of her husband's 
marriage with another woman, she had determined no 
longer to be a dependant on his chiarity. Her intention 
was to make the best of her way to London, there to 
employ the talents she possessed to obtain sufficient 
money to take her and her foster-parents back 4o her 
own loved Pyrenees, where she hoped soon to end her 
shame and sorrow with her life. Yet, ere she sunk into 
the tomb, she resolved to estal>lish the legality of her 
marriage, for her child's sake ; and as she firmly believed 
it to be legal, and as her foster-father was equally im- 
pressed with the^duty of her taking every step to this 
effect, they settled themselves some time in humble lodg- 
ings, near Chelsea, in order to make every possible in- 
quiry respecting English law, as it affected her case. 
Here they put their different talents to use. Lenora 
made some botanical drawings ; her foster-mother 
worked with the needle ; and Beauvilliers served at one 
of the great 'club-houses. 

Thu& they contrived to live ; but their great object, 
that of procuring an introduction to some well-know^n 
person of rank and character, to take an interest in, and 
assist them in making good Lenora's claim, seemed as 
far off as ever. Lenora well remembered having ^een 
several times, one person of distinction with Lord Fitz- 
Harris, an elderly man, whose character and deportment 
had inspired her with the greatest respect, and who was 
the only person of all those who frequented her society, 
by whom she ever felt any V9iA to be known or liked ; 

Vol. n— 9 
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but she well remembered that he had ever shown her a 
kind of cold reserve, which at times almost amounted to 
rudeness, and which she never could account for. 
Nevertheless it was to this man she resolved now, in her 
hour of distress, to appeal. He was in truth, a person 
of very high rank, of unspotted principles, and extensive 
influence, whose tastes and pursuits would not have made 
liim an associate! with Lord Fitzharris under existing cir- 
cumstances, had not a romantic benevolence, though 
concealed beneath a great reserve of niannef s, and a 
philanthropy as active as it was well directed, instigated 
hiip to examine into Lenora's character, and, if possible, 
to draw her from the path of degradation and vice which 
he supposed she was then pursuing. 

At that time, however, though her happiness was on 
the wane, she would sooner have died than confess it to 
any human creature; and she still exerted herself to ap- 
pear cheerful, which exertion, when it is forced, and not 
the spontaneous flow of the feelings, ovei^passes the mark 
of nature. This gave, to her whole demeanour an air of 
thoughtless levity which deceived the benevolent and 
high-minded man^ who had formed another notion of her, 
and completely dashed all his schemes of redeeming a 
lost one to virtue. In her foreign graces and high- 
wrought talents, in her tender, impassioned behaviour to- 
wards Lord Fitzharris, he only saw the allurements of a 
too accomplished and fascinating mistress ; and with a 
sigh that these outward imd dangerous perfections were 
not bestowed on a virtuous vs^oman, he abandoned a so- 
ciety which he considered degrading, and in which he 
could be of no use. 

It was now, now that Lenora was friendless and for- 
lorn, that she recollected that, during their brief acquaint- 
ance, he had mentioned to her his extensive connexions 
with the continent, and had made her oflfers of service in 
regard to the conveyance of letters or parcels : at that 
time she had not availed herself of these offers ; for she 
was uii willing to write to her foster-parents, as she did 
not wish to disclose to them the melancholy that preyed 
upon her heart ^ and she thought that brighter days might 
come^ when it would be time enough to let them hear 
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from her. It was on this man that Lenora rested some 
hope of relief and service ; nor was she mistaken. At 
fii'st she thought of addressing a letter to him ; but an 
honest pride checked her when she recollected that she 
would not be known or acknowledged by the name she 
had a right to bear ; and she therefore determined to ap- 
peal to him in person. 

For some weeks she had laboured hard to store a port- 
folio with botanical drawings of flowers, and various ob- 
jects of natural history : they were executed in a mas- 
terly manner, and her intention was to request Lord 
S — —% interest in disposing of them. It was not diffi- 
cult for her to discover the residence of a person so well 
known ^ and putting herself into a hackney-coach, she 
desired to be driven to his house. She simply said, " A 
lady requests to speak with Lord S for a few minutes.'* 

She waited not lojng in suspense, but was ushered into 
a magnificent hall, where were many domestics, and she 
shrunk from their gaze ; but they were as respectfiil and 
quiet in their demeanour as though she had been a de- 
clared peeress. By the servants, the master's spirit may 
frequently be guessed at. Nevertheless, the agitation 
liCnora experienced during this fearful moment of * ex- 
pectation, was almost more than her enfeebled frame 

could endure ; and when Lord S entered, she could 

scarcely support herself She had notxlecided to relate 
any part of her history, except what was absolutely ne- 
cessary to explain her wishes. She therefore entered 
into no detail ; but, as soon as she could speak, she mere- 
ly said, that trusting to his honour and goodness, she 
ventured upon making an application to him, to request, 
humbly but earnestly, that he would allow those works 
which she brought, to lie upon his table, in the hope that 
his acquaintances would purchase them — " ta save me," 
she added, her voice faltering with emotion, ** from starva- 
tion, till such time as I can collect sufficient money to 
take me to my native home/' 

Although Lord S very naturally suppose4 that 

sh6 was one of many, who having been seduced from the 
path of peace and honour, are abandoned to suffering or 
to vice, he could not see her bowed doviTi in grief, and 
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not feel for her ; he could not, above all, avoid hewing that 
she had repented her evil career, and was seeking to re- 
deem the past by regaining an honest mode of subsistence, 
rather than seek for a life of luxuiy, by continuing in a 
course of sin. He answered, therefore, with great gentle- 
ness, but with some caution, and with a wish to ascertain 
whether she was indeed sincere, or whether she came to 
play an unworthy part ; but there was something in the, 
calm, uncomplaining expression of suffering in her coun- 
tenance, that deeply interested him, and that could not 
be misinterpreted. He felt a degree of respect for her, 
even beyond what his reason sanctioned, on finding that 
there was no parade of sentiment produced to make ef- 
fect — ^no tragical language resorted to, to touch his feel- 
ings. Lenora's manner bore that stamp of native dignity 
and rectitude, which neither borrowed from one situa- 
tion, nor lost from another; and he promised to use his 
utmost endeavours to be of use to her; at the same time 
he warned her, that some days must probably elapse ,be- 
fore the drawings could be sold ; and in the mean time 
he offered her what he said was a trifle, but which he 
pressed her to. take on account. This she declined, and 
did so in a way which prevented all possibility of pressing 
his donation upon her without positive rudeness. He 
again assured her, that he should not forget iiis promise* 
"But allow me to ask, where may I address the proceeds 
of your industry V* 

Lenora paused — hesitated — and then said, " May I call 
here this day week ? it will save you trouble, and I have 
much sad cause to wish to remain unknown." 

Lord S hoped that he might yet be able to be of 

more service than he would promise : and when she had 
made her courtesy and departed, he thought he had never 
seen any person more deserving of commiseration, more 
worthy of being reclaimed. 

She gladdened the hearts of her foster-parents with an 
account of her success; and a week afterward, when 

she returned to Lord S , she found an enclosure in 

gold far above what she conceived her works to be worth ; 
But she could not refuse so delicate, and at the same 
time so welcome a supply. Thus» ia a few weeks of in* 
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cessant toil, Lenora obtained a handsome sum of money ; 
but she had trusted too much in her strength, and her 
health was sensibly declining. 

It is one thing for genius to exert its powers under the 
fostering hand of an easy competency, while the sun of 
affection cheers and animates its labours^; but it is an- 
other, to submit its glorious creations to the trammels of 
hard necessity, and to do that for gold which no gold can 
buy ; ahd while the heart is breaking, to paint the hues 
of gladness, or revel in fictitious dreams while hard re- 
ality is griping at the core. It is true that Lord S 

had not only a well-filled purse at her command every 
Monday, but that he had also a parcel filled with delica- 
cies, and in it always some volumes of books, which he 
directed might be put into the hackney-coach which 
brought her ; so that most of the luxury she had been ac- 
customed to still was hers ; but although to refuse these 
benefits would have argued an unbending mind, still they 
were felt by Lenora to be in fact an almsgiving, Tl^ 
books were on religious subjects, and by them she profited, 
with unmixed delight, during the few hours she could 
spare from actual labour. 

With the exception of her meeting with the accident 
oil the new road, when she was going to one of the nur- 
sery gardens in quest of a flower to paint from, Lenora 
remained in quiet obscurity in her lodgings ; nor did she 
ever know that she had been beholden to Mr. Percy, at 
J^rst, for temporary relief. Her foster-father had not asked 
charity indeed ; but he was observed in Chelsea gardens, 
by a gentleman, weeping aloud, when he thought himself 
imobserved, and uttering those broken phrases which 
proceed from a broken heart. With that exception, Le- 
nora derived from no other source the bread she laboured 
so hardly to earn : and when the time came that all was 
ready for her departure, she had the gratification of be- 
lieving that she owed this desired aid to her own and her 
foster-parents' exertions alone, under Providence. 

She wrote a letter of grateful acknowledgment to Lord 

S , and .it was with regret she thought she never 

should behold him again. In all other respects, gladly 
did she take her departure from London ; and yet a last 
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pang of weak fondness struggled at her heart a? tSte 
quitted for ever the country of her husband : she could 
not avoid recalling to her mind, with heart-rending tena- 
city, the brilliant visions of happiness which had hovered 
around her, when she entered for the first time, five years 
back, the capital of iBritain. All her anticipations were 
then of joy, and she tasted actual happiness in the pre- 
sence of an adored, and adoring husband — trusting to the 
completion of her felicity in a reconciliation with his pa- 
rents. 

But now, time had in its progress stripped her of every 
blessing she possessed — it had robbed her of the heart 
where she had garnered up every comfort — it had torn 
the veil of illusion from her eyes, and left her with one 
being, indeed to love — but in that very love thei'e was 
grie^ incommensurable grief, which ended not with her 
own life, but would pass on to her child's children : the 
brand of shame was on her infant's brow, and nei- 
ther her kisses nor her tears could eflace the stain. It 
was altogether too much for the physical powers of the 
unfortunate Lenora, and when she reached Dover, she 
was taken ill of a fever, which, under proper treatment, 
might have" been but trifling ; but, from a wish to avoid 
expense, she owned not to her foster-parents how ill sh^ 
felt-^assured them that a few days would re-establish her, 
and in fine, deceived them till exhausted nature told the 
real truth. Her strength was entirely spent, and when 
she was not plunged into an entire state of lethargy, her 
mind wandered in the most distressing manner. At those 
moments all command over her feelings was lost — she 
did not speak much, but what she said was always ad- 
dressed to Lord Fitzharris, in the most tender and pa- 
thetic tones. It was during the protraction of this illness 
that the good Beauvilliers, driven to desperation, wrote 
the letter to Lady Fitzharris, which she received and 
acted upon with all the warmth that honourable and of- 
fended feelings dictated, though not, perhaps, with the 
cautious prudence that might have been commendable, 
under the intricacy and mystery of the case. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



This tragic story speaks 
Of female patience winning firm repose ; 
And of the recompense which conscience seejks, 
A bright, encouraging example shows ; 
Needful when o^er wide realms the tempest breaks. 

WOBDSWORTH. 
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FIFTY GUINEAS REWARD. 



" Whoever will restore to Y. L., No. 13, Lincoln's 
Inn, a gold chain, with a valuable locket appended thereto 
-will receive the above reward. The article was given to 
a child to quiet his screams, while his mother was ill, by 
a lady in the New Road. Should this hand-bill meet the 
eye of the child's mother, and should she return the trinket, 
no question wiil be asked. If she, or any other person 
who may have it in her or his possession, should still re- 
tain it, whoever will inform against the said person or 
persons, will receive |he above-mentioned reward." 

"There," cried Lord Fitzharris, triumphantly, "that 
will find her, if she is alive;" and he proceeded to give 
orders to his agent to detain any person, or persons, who 
might present themselves to claim it, till such time as 
the place and situation of the lady above-named, holding 
the lost jewel, might be ascertained. In the meanwhile, 
Lord Fitzharris set off for Hampshire, to trace, if possi- 
ble, I^nora's route from thence. But ere he went, he 
had the meanness to request an interview with Sir Charles 
Clayton, and to entreat his good offices with Lady Fitz- 
harris. " I hope you will forget," he said, " as I have 
done, the hasty words we mutually uttered ; and now, 
my dear friend, do keep all quiet with Henrietta ; tell her, 
if she sees this hand-bill by any accident, that you your- 
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self have caused it to be printed, in the hope of finding the 
abode of the lady, and rendering her service." 

Sir Charles was fond of being employed in such affairs 
— fond of mystery — and above all, fond of the convenience 
of being in Lord Fitzharris's good graces, and enjoying the 
comfort and amusements which his house afforded. He 
accepted, therefore, the honourable embassy with which 
he was now charged, and it was this very story that Sir 
Charles had come to tell Lady Fitzharris, on the very day 
when he had found her reading the letter of Beajuvilliers. 
The explanation which then ensued, made him foi^et at 
the time to deliver his message; and on reflection, as 
some degree of revenge rankled at his heart against his 
friend, and some little wish to supplant him, or, at least, 
thwart him, crossed his fancy, he determined to accom- 
pany Lady Fitzharris, or seem to accompany her, on her 
tour to Dover — a circumstance, which, if it did nothing 
more, would at least give him an eclat in the world of ton, 
and be ascribed to any motive but the true one. 

When Lady Fitzhairis arrived at Dover, she gave put 
that she was come for sea-bathing, and hired a small house 
out of the town for that purpose. Unaccompanied by 
any one but a maid-servant, she took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going to the house from whence the letter had 
been written. When arrived there, however, she learnt 
that the person she was in quest of had removed to a re- 
sidence two miles off, and thither she followed. Lady 
Fitzharris left her carriage a little way off the house, and 
was pleased to observe that its appearance was clean and 
airy, and the little garden neat and trim, with the first 
breath of the wall-flower greeting her as she passed. 
"At least, she is not surrounded by the noise, and crime, 
and din of that odious alley,*' thought Lady Fitzharris, as 
she passed the little gate that led to the house. Having 
dismissed her maid, and desired her to wait for her in the 
carriage. Lady Fitzharris knocked tremblingly at the 
door. It was opened by aa aged man with silver locks, 
whom she could not for a moment mistake to be the writer 
of the letter. He, too, seemed to anticipate her words, 
for he showed her into a room ; and then looking wist- 
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fully in her face, he said,^ " You are surely Lady 



and he stopped, for he could not pronuncc the name. 

** I am the person you suppose,*^ she replied, and sunk 
into a seslt. 

*' Heaven bless and support you !" and he dashed a 
tear from his furrowed cheek. 

" Sit down — sit down, Monsieur Beauvilliers ; we have 
much to say to each other, but I have not breath yet ; in 
a moment we shall be able to discourse." 

She was the first who summoned power to begin. 
" It is," she said, " your letter alone that has brought me 
hither^t bears no mark of fraud or deception ; but al- 
low me to say, that such an extraordinary, such a fearful 
tale as it reports, will require some further investigation, 
ere I can give it the attention which, if completely true, it 
merits ; in the mean time, be sure that all that can be 
done for the suffering lady shall be done." 

Beauvilliers blessed her over and over again, and, com- 
manding the agitation which overpowered him, he pro- 
ceeded to say that since he wrote, a timely supply of 

money had been remitted by the excellent Lord S , 

which had enabled him to seek out this abode, and to have 
his dear and honoured lady safely removed to it. " For 
the present we want nothing ; but — but — oh, madam ! 
oh gracious lady ! what we want is justice done to our 
wronged lad/s honour ; and who can — who will do that ?" 

**I can — I will," impetuously answered LadyJPitzharris. 

Beauvilliers fell at her feet, embraced her knees, and 
with clasped hands lifled up his heart in prayer that he 
had no power to utter. 

A pause of some time ensued : at length he spoke, and 
detailed the whole of Lenora's history, in words so sim- 
ple and so true, that Lady Fitzharris gave it her entire 
credence. Yet this history placed herself and her son in 
so extraordinary a position, that it was no marvel shd re- 
mained like one astounded. 

" Our first object," said Beauvilliers, " is to reach St. 
Sauveur, and tnere to see the priest who united them ; 
'then to send the certificates to — to whom"— he said, fear* 
fully, " with the case drawn up." 
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" To Lord S , perhaps,'* answered Lady Fitzharrbr, 

" I will myself present it." 

Some one opened the door : it was Lolotte. 

" Come in," said the old man ; " come in, and behold 
an angel in human form : kneel and bless her." 

" Not so, not so, my worthy friends : I am only an un- 
happy woman — one who is- too wretched herself not to 
commiserate wretchedness in others ; but tell m%, how 
is your lady?" 

"Fast waning away from earth," replied Lolotte; 
" but thanks be to heaven, she is not left without consola- 
tion ; the good are never without consolation." 

" I)o you think your lady is in a state to see me, without 
telling her who I am ? Do you think she will bear the 
visits of a stranger ? If so, let it be agreed between us 
that I am a stranger, who by accident heard of you when 
residing in Dover ; and that, touched by your appearance, 
and the illness of her who is to you as a child, I vrish to. 
be of service, and have some power to befriend her." 

"Alas!" said Lolotte," at present our dear one's senses^ 
are not in a state to allow of her being either pained or plea- 
sed by any thing ; but the time may come, ere she de- 
parts this scene of wo, that her senses may return : till that 
is the case, I think perhaps it were cruel to niake her the 
gaze of any one." 

" You are right," said Lady Fitzharris : " I was only 
curious to know, and that not from idle curiosity , if a lady 
whom I had the misfortune, to be nearly the occasion, 
when in my carriage, of running over as she was crossing 
the New Road, is the same person as her whose situation 
now interests me in so painful and so intense>,a^ manner. 
I left purposely a chain around the neck of the child that 
accompanied her." 

"The same, the same!" cried Lolotte and Beauvil- 
liers, both speaking at once ; " she is indeed the person 
whom you saw and succoured." 

Lady Fitzharris groaned in spirit, and relapsed into si- 
lence. After a time she again recovered, and said, " For 
the moment I amv able for no further exertion : I will 
leave you, and call again to-morrow." 

No sooner was she alone, than the whole scene and all 
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its attendant circumstances presented themselves to her 
like a dream ; but as she dwelt on the terrible history, its 
truth was but too apparent : and it appeared to her that 
she had only one course to pursue. Her heart revolted 
at Lord Fitzharris's vnckednesd; and she resolved to 
indemnify his wretched victim by every means in her pow- 
er, for the sufferings of which she had been the uncon- 
scious cause, and to use her utmost interest to legalize the 
marriage of Lenora with Lord Fitzharris. " And if she 
said, thinking of her own dear infant,—-" if to effect this 
act of justice, he must lose his place in society, not on him 
or his mother will the reproach fall. How much more 
honourable, in fact, will be his lot than if he possessed the 
usurped rights of another ! But my own dear parents," 
she said, " what will be their feelings I what will be their 
award of my conduct i Oh ! at last, I know they will bless 
their child : and the sorrow they must feel will be mitiga- 
ted by thinking that, at whatever loss, I have acted justly/' 

" Thus did Lady Fitzharris reason : and though it was 
not the reasoning of the world, it was certainly the 
reasoning of virtue. And having once taken her resolu- 
tion, nothing could turn her from its fulfilment. 

Some days elapsed, during which Lenora did not make 
any progress towards amendment. Lady Fitzharris was 
afixious to behold the being for whom she was about to 
sacrifice every worldly good ; and when she was led to 
her bed-side by her weeping foster-mother, how mournful 
was the spectacle ! Lenora had sunk into slumber, and 
the flush of fever had passed away, leaving her pale cheek 
wan and colourless. Death had set his seal on that form 
so young, so lovely, which but a few months before seemed 
fresh in the bloom and vigour of youth — a creature of IJfe 
and immortality, from whom the common lot of mortals 
seemed so far removed, that death attached not to her 
idea. Vain presumption : — the fairest, the youngest, are 
the prey of the destroyer, and the lesson of the young 
dropping into the grave, though it wears a gloom to our 
earthly senses, is in fact a merciful dispensation — they are 
taken from the evil to come. 

Lady Fitzharris gazed long in silence on Lenora, till 
her eyes were Ji>linded with tears. She thought to her- 
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self—" Of what then are the materials made which formed 
the heart of thiat man who could thus abandon thee ?" — 
and she shuddered to think he was her own husband, 
and the father of her infant. The son of Lenora sat by 
the bed-side, quietly look'mg at a little picture-book: the 
child was naturally pensive and serious ; but he had never 
lived with children, and since he could remember, he had 
been nursed in tears. This little creature had not taken 
any notice of Lady Fitzharris when she entered, but his 
attention was immediately attracted by the sobs which 
she could no longer repress ; he put his finger to his Kps in 
token of silence, and then coming close up to her, took her 
hand and whispered vous aussipleurez ainsi que maman ? 

She knelt down, took him in her arms, and then, unable 
to command her feelings, rushed into an adjoining room, 
whither she was followed by I^olotte. 

" It is enough to break the heart of a stone," said the 
tender Lolotte, wringing her hands ; " how shall we en- 
dure what is yet to come ?" 

This question made Lady Fitzharris in a moment 
compose herself ; and she replied, " God gives strength 
to the broken in heart — and whom he loves he chastens." 

During the week that had now elapsed since Lady 
Fitzharris first arrived at Dover, Sir Charles Clayton 
had hovered about in the neighbourhood ; and at length 
— taking the chances which might give him an appear- 
ance of being the favoured cavalier of Lady Fitziiarris, 
to gain her good opinion, as well as to see the beautiful 
Lenora, — he had made oflFers of service to Beauvilliers 
and his wife ; but these had been firmly though civilly 
rejected. 

Finding himself thus foiled in his intentions, and his 
vanity on all hands mortified, he determined to write to 
Lord Fitzharris, and tell him that he had discovered Le- 
nora, and that she was actually at Dover, whither he ad- 
vised him to come immediately, if he wished to see her 
alive. He had a mischievous pleasure in bringing his 
friend thus in contact with his two imves, as lie wrote to 
another dear friend of his. For although he was not 
without a certain goodness of heart, he had no principles 
of character to guide him in an uniform Une of conduct ; 
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iSitid there was a lurking desire of vengeance cleaving to 
him against Lord Fitzharris, for having attempted to pass 
off his mistress on Kim as a wife, which, whatever partiality 
he might have felt for Lenora, he could not foi^ve. 

No sooner did Lord Fitzharris receive this letter, than 
he set out for Dover, with all the speed that four horses 
could exert. He conjured up a thousand varied images 
of the manner in which he should meet Lenora, and 
invented speeches to address to her. His imagination 
was fired as he represented to himself her tall^ beautiful, 
commanding figure, her dark expressive eyes flashing 
disdain upon him, and love lurking in ambush, ready to 
break forth and become the creature of his will. He 
thought he heard the melting tones of her voice tenderly 
reproaching him ; and then again, he saw her consenting 
to whatever he should propose. He framed a thousand 
speeches, which he conceived would be unanswerable, to 
exonerate him from the blame which she must have pass- 
ed upon his conduct — such as the ruin of his fortune, find 
the rage of his parents — and the misery in which he must 
have involved her, had he not consented to marry another. 
Then he would add, that he had laboured in vain to drive 
her image fi'om his breast ; that she, in fact, only reigned 
there ; that the heart could not be amenable to civil con- 
tracts and laws ; that he now came to cast himself at her 
feet, and implore her to end their misery (for he felt sure 
it was mutual), and fly with him to any spot upon earth, 
where neither the frowns of parents, nor the conventional 
forms of society should intrude on their felicity. Full of 
these cl;iimerical projects, these wicked and weak argu- 
ments, dictated by a return of passion for one who had 
escaped his power, he arrived at Dover. , 

Sir Charles Clayton took care to await his coming, and 
to furnish him with all particulars respeqting Lenora, but 
said not a word of Lady Fitzharris. " And what do you 
mean to do," he asked, after having detailed these par- 
ticulars : " you are not going to make a public scandale — 
i^ot going to run off with your first wife, and forsake the 
new one ?" 

"Ask me no questions, Clayton ; I know not what I 
iihall do ; all must, depend on circumstances : but take 
Vol. IL— 10 
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me directly to where Lenora is ;'* — and they were the 
next instant on their way to her abode. 

By some accident, the outer door was open : Lord 
Fitzharris entered softly, and opening the first door that 
presented itself, he beheld Xolotte, sitting by the fire- 
side on a low stool, her head buried in her hands, and 
some locks of her gray hair hanging in careless neglect 
over her face. He paused a moment, irresolute how to 
act, and heard some stifled sobs escape from Lolotte. 
This sight, these sobs, chilled Lord Fitzharris's ardour, 
but the glance was but momentary ; and he turned to<« 
wards an opposite room, from whence he heard the sound 
of a female voice. Here his astonishment was still greater, 
at beholding his once beautiful Lenora. She sat upright 
in her bed, and the calm smile of evident unconscious- 
ness went like a dagger to his heart : her face was pale 
as monumental marble — her emaciated hands, through 
which the light seemed to gleam, were clasped together, 
and her eyes bent downwards, so that their long black 
lashes fell on the pallid cheek. The noise of Lord Fitz- 
harris entering seemed to staitle her ; she looked at him 
for a moment with an air of doubt, and then her coun- 
tenance assumed a look of mournful pleasure. Stretch- 
ing out one of her hands towards him, she cried, " Ah, 
dear Fitzharris ! what sad moments have I passed since 
I beheld yon ! — ^but all will soon be well now — I shall 
go to heaven to those I love — to those who love me. 
For a little while I have been miserable on earth, but rest 
will come now, will it not ? Say, you that have sufiered 
—for you have suffered too — there is rest to be found in 
tJie grave, where the wicked cease from troubling ?" 

Then, with the desultory wanderings of insanity, she 
continued to speak in a low murmuring voice, as though 
i^e were telling her history to some person whom she 
saw. " Yes, my path lay by a quiet, winding stream, the 
modest violet embroidered its side — a grateful shade, 
while it kept off" the scorching beams of the sun, shelter- 
ed me from the storm ; it was a humble but a pleasant 
path: why was I ever induced to forsake it? I saw 
straight on to the end, and the haltowed shades of my 
f^ither, my mother, my sister, my brother, beckoned me 
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to proceed I but a sninny plain lay to hiy left, on which 
flowers of various colours bloomed with gay profusion. 
One flower — lovelier than the rest, more captivating 
than I' can describe — ^tempted my wandering feet 
from my own quiet path ; the sun shone gayly on that 
quiet spot, and warmed my glowing heart ; my senses 
were wrapt in blii^s. I gathered the flower that tempted 
me, and placed it in my breast ; sweet was its perfume^ 
Maddening was its view to my enamoured sight — but 
soon my hapless bosom was assailed with the sharpest 
pains : concealed in the flower was a deadly scorpion. 
In vain I sought refuge in the path I had left — a hideout 
gulf yawned on every side — bleak winds assailed me; 
the sun had set for ever — ^the brilliant visions of my loved 
parents fled from me frowning, and left me to darkness 
and despair ;— that is mv history— it is a true one." 

As ste uttered these last words, she sank back on her 
pillow, and seemed gone. 

Lord Fitzharris's feelings were wound up to the utmost 
of their tension : he walked up and down the room distract- 
edly beating his breast and striking his forehead — and so 
lost in the horror of the moment, that he had not perceived 
a female figure sitting on the other side of the bed, who 
had been indeed ccmcealed by the curtain, but who now 
came forward to give assistance to the apparently djring 
person. 

" Gracious heaven P' he cried, as his eye now rested 
upon her ; " this is too mu(^,"— and he rushed out of the 
house. 

Sir Charles Clayton came up to him rubUng his hands 
and saying, " Well, do tell me;— you know how truly I 
am interested in all that concerns you — do tell me what 
you have done with your two wives — ^whal do you mean 
to do with them." 

To ask Lord Fitzharris his reason for any of his actions 
was at all times a puzzling question— -at present he would 
give none ; nor had he coolness sufiicient to resort to in- 
vention. "Speak on," he cried, "I have given you good 
reason to insult me — I am ready to hear all you may have 
to say, only do not insist on my answering." 

" Qh„ my dear Fitzharris^ fear not that I should add ta 
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your discomfort — I only inquire into your views, that t 
may know what I can do for you. Tell me-— do yoa 
mean to acknowledge your first marriage ?" 

*^ I acknowledge nothing — 1 decide on nothing. To 
be sure, Lenora is as much my wife as the other — 
wretch that i was to break her heart !" and his unfeigned 
burst of agony for the moment silenced Sir Charles Clay- 
ton. 

Lord Fit^harris continued for some hoars to muse, as 
it appeared, deeply, and to walk to and fro, like one Yfho 
knows not where to go, nor how to act. 

A letter was brought to him ; it was from Lady Fitz- 
barris. He tore it open. 

^ Lord FrrzHARRis, 
" I consider myself no longer your wife. I resign bH 
right to whatever claims the laws of my country might 
give me, (if indeed it is true that such would be their 
award) to the title of Lady Fitzharris — for justice and 
delicacy can never afford their sanction to the decree ; 
and therefore I forego it for ever. This formal renunci- 
ation on my part, may quiet your mind, if any thing can, 
and enable you to decide on measures which may ren- 
der a last duty to the injured Lenora possible. What- 
ever legal steps it may be necessary to take, in order to 
ratify this my resolve, you have only to let me know 
through the medium of any person you may appoint^and 
I shall gladly concur in them. . 

" Henrietta." 

Lord Fitzharris read this letter several times ere he 
could clearly believe its contents ; his seared conscience 
was not so wholly dead, but that he felt himself to be a 
villain — and yet the vanity and selfishness of the man still 
adhered to him. " Clayton," he said, holding out the let- 
ter to him, " could you believe it ? Henrietta formally 
renounces me^ntends to repeal our marriage. It is 
strange that she should do this — passing strange, but what 
is there that an angry woman would not do ? and yet, 
certaiin I am, Henrietta was as much attached to me as 
any woman could be to any man^" ' 
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**Why, yes, Fitzharris, I think you have had your 
share of being loved ; and, as' matters stand, it appears 
lo me that you will have no impediments soon, to begiu 
again." 

" That is not the question, at present ; and I beseech 
you, Clayton, spare a fallen foe. But can you conceive 
it — can you conceive that Henrietta should declare her- 
iielf nobody, and choose rather to illegitimate her child, 
and be shut out from society, to avenge herself of 
me, than to keep her own situation and let things go on 
quietly." 

" Oh, you know,*' answered Sir Charles, ** some peo- 
ple delight in making^ scenes ; and nothing grati^es thenk 
so much as being extraordinary J^ 

" May be so ; and yet Clayton, there is no palaver in 
this letter— it is the letter of a noble-minded person. I 
cannot equal her, but I will try to imitate her. I will 
tell you what I will do, Clayton ; I will act exactly ail 
she desires me to act. I wish I could recall what is past 
— but there is no use in dwelBfig on what cannot now be 
helped. I shall regret her ; I shall regret them both as 
long as I live ; and though I was n^ever happy with Hen- 
rietta, I ^hall not be happy without her. Give me A 
pen. 

"Here, here," — and he wrote. 

"Henmetta, 
'KiJoncealment is vain,— »-you must think of me as yon 
will, do with me what you will— I am ready to act, in 
this unfortunate business, exactly as you may prescribe. 
You are a just and generous woman, and i honour you. 
Tell me what you would have me to do, and it shall be 
done. I have only this one request to make — this one 
request, and it is strange to make it to you ; yet I do re* 
quest to see Lenora once more, and I trust my petition 
in your hands. 

" FrrssHARRZs." 

" Clayton, take this note, I beseech you ; see Henri- 
etta yourself. You have always been a kind friend to 
me-— forsake me not on this, trying occasion--*aQd aCaft 

10* . 
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Clayton— arii her if 1 shall write to my ^ther, or if she 
will." 

Sir Charles promised to be a faithful, friendly messen- 

fer ; and he carried the note, and was admitted to Lady 
'itzharris. * 

Lady Fitzharris was calm and collected : she read the 
note attentively, and said she would reply to it shortly. 

" Will you permit me," said Sir Charles Clayton, " as 
a mutucd friend, to beg you to pause before you make 
any decided answer to Lord Fitzharris ? I have been 
entrusted by him with the subject matter of this delicate 
business ; and I cannot but lament to think that, under 
the impulse of wounded feelings^ and a romantic spirit of 
generosity, you should determine on bringing these family 
matters before the public. It seems apparent that Made- 
moiselle Lenora cannot long survive ; and then of what 
avail to her is tlie question at issue ? Wheireas, in the 
bloom of your youth and health, you are sacrificing your 
place in society, wounding the feelings of your relatives, 
and — and, if the truth must be spoken, you will, if you 
persist in this misjudged course, be responsible to your 
child hereafter, for having deprived Inm of his birth- 
right." 

Lady Fitzharris heard Sir Charles very patiently to 
the end, and then, fixing her eyes steadily on his coun- 
tenance, she said," Whatever is nfieant kindly, ought to be 
taken kindly : but, in two words, I never would act from 
expediency, when honour and peace of conscience were 
to De bartered for worldly advantage. I am not the wife 
of Lord Fitzharris in the eye of Heaven, and I will not 
wear the semblance of empty titles and distinction, which 
are not in fact mine. Can the spurious glitter of these 
adventitious advantages give happiness, when the reality 
^•0 often fails to do so 1 Whereas, to render justice, and 
exercise forgiveness and mercy, are solid and substantial 

airs, that confer an honour which cannot be taken away. 
y part is plain before me, I will fulfil it." And leayjiig 
Sir Charles to understand, or not to understand her, she 
retired to answer Lord Fitzharris's letter. 

"I thank you, Lord Fitzharris, for the trust you dele^ 
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gate to me ; but I am totally at a loss how to prescribe 
laws to another. The resolution I made, on the first 
moment of my becoming acquainted with this tragic his- 
tory, remains unshaken. I have written to Lord S , 

to request that he would instruct me what legal steps to 
take in order to dissolve our marriage, or rather to prove 
its never having existed : in his hands I leave the busi- 
ness. Strange as is the request you make to me, I would 
gladly deliver your message to Lady Fitzharris, if the 
situation in which she now lies permitted of her under- 
_standing any thing. The doctors, however, who are in 
attendance, give hopes that she may rexjover her senses, 
and do not think her death likely to occur immediately. 
The moment she is allowed by her medical attendants to 
be spoken to, you may depend on my making known to 
her your wish.'* 

After some days, Lenora's fever, as it wks expected, 
left her; and she awoke, after many hours of torpor, 
weak and exhausted, but perfectly in her senses ; and 
the physicians declared hereto be in a state of amend- 
ment. Her foster-mother had gradually prepared h^r 
to receive a visit from the lady who had shown so much 
interest about her when she met with the accident near 
the nursery^ardens.- To this she readily consented, 
when Lady Intzharris (for so she must still be called) was 
in some degree prepared for the interview, and therefore 
she could command" composure. And during the laps^ 
of several days, allowed Lenora to become used to her 
presence, before she permitted Lolotte to disclose who 
«he was. 

When Lenora first heard from her , foster-parents a 
'recital of the circumstances which had thus brought the 
two persons together, wljo were equally wronged and 
equally wretched, it of course produced considerable 
agitation ; but admiration for the character of Lady Fitz- 
harris, and a great prepossession in her favour, prevailed ; 
and Lenora exclaimed — ** Oh ! send for her — let me 
embrace, her — ^let me, too, bless her !" She had not long 
to wait — Lady Fitzharris was in the houae. "Deftr, 
generous angel," said Lenora, pressing between her ema- 
ciated hands the hands of the former— "dear generous 
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angely what would I give to possess strength i;o expresf 
to you the gratitude that I feel ; but I am weak in body 
and mind ^*' 

" Say not a word more, dear lady, but allow me to 
deliver a petition I promised to make known to you. 
Your penitent husband entreats to see you — deny him 
not — deny me not T 

Lenora was for a moment silent, then said, " I forgive 
Lord Fitzharris from my heart. In a better world, I trust, 
we shall meet again — in this never !" 

** Talk not of^dying— I trust many happy years are yet 
in store for you." 

" And what is in store for you, angelic creature ?*' 
said Lenora. 

" The consciousness of duty fulfilled," replied Hemi- 
etta, her eyes sparkling with lustrous excitement. 

" Oh ! that happiness should not be the reward of such 
virtue !" exclaimed Lenora with clasped hands — " yet you 



are the happier of the two. I have not the blessed 
consciousness of having acred always according to duty. 
I yielded to temptation — I braved his parents' will, and 
their curse is fallen upon me. Think not that I look to 
the building up of my fallen felicity on the wreck of 
yours.' No: I look for it in the world to come alone. 
And, with my, consent, you shall not be deprived of the 
sacred name of wife." 

Lady Fitzharris snatched up the child of Lenora, and 
placing him on the bed, cried, " Oh ! for this dear inno- 
cent, revoke that rash resolve ! Think that he has a right 
to what you refuse." And yet, while she spoke, the idea 
of her own infant, whom she had left quietly sleeping in 
the next room, unconsdous of his mother's wo, rose to 
her mind, and choked her utterance. 

The conference between these two amiable women 
lasted long, but nothing was decided upon, except that 
Lenora remained jfirm in h^ determination not to receive 
Lord Fitzharris. On hearing this, he went into alternate 
paroxysms of rage and sorrow. He could not understand 
that her refusal could be prompted by any feeling save 
that of resentment. And the idea of having beheld her 
for the last time, struck a chill upon M& heart as keen as 
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if her presence bad always been necessary to his happi- 
ness, as if he had never wronged her, or never ceased to 
love her. Again he wrote to her thus : — 

*^y all our former tenderness, my ever dearest Lenora, 
grant me the interview I so ardently desire. Let not 
resentment notx; actuate you; for I come repentant, to 
abjure my errors, to restore you to happiness, to acknow- 
ledge you as my wife. 

" Your own 

" FrrzHAKRis.'* 

To this he received the following answer : — 

^ It is not resentment that actuates me in refusing the 
interview you request. But the lure you hold out of a 
happiness which comes too late, cannot engage me to 
break a resolution formed in the calm hours that succeed 
to misery, when the mind and heart look for counsel and 
consolation that is not of earth. Fitzharris, you adjure 
me by our past tenderness : and I, by that which ispast^ 
never to return, udjure you to believe, that all anger is: 
banished from my heart, if indeed such a sentiment 
towards you ever did reside there. Nothing now remains 
of my former feelings, but the love I bear tp the poor 
child who will soon be motherless. I trust in the mercy 
of Heaven for the pardon of those transgressions for which 
/ have suffered, and for which I am thankful now to have 
suffered in thid world. Not any thins that we can do 
can atone for our sins — that power belongs not to the 
creatures of the earth. But I pray that my early death 
may, by warning you of the destructive effects of the 
indulgence of your passions, stop you in the career of 
vice. 

"As I may not have it again in my power to write, 
and as all reference to this subject agitates me beyond my 
strength, I am desirous to address this part of my letter 
to the noble Lady Fitzharris, as well as to yourself. I 
recommend my orphan son to that most amiable of 
women, vnth perfect confidence that she will fulfil the 
trust a dying mother thus bequeaths to btr. She haa 
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been so disinterested as to declare to me that no consid- 
eration on earth shall prevent her from using her utmost 
endeavours to prove the legality of my marriage. Hei 
generosity overpowers me : Heaven alone can reward 
her. Never can I consent to this : but when I am in my 
grave, if she will cherish my boy, and educate him with 
her own, my utmost wishes will be fulfilled : and with 
this assurance I shall die in peace. 

'^ Perhaps some further explanation of my reasons 
for declining to gratify your request, might be due to you> 
by the ties that once bound us. It is not for the poor 
motive of feeling that I have yet something to grant, or 
to refuse you; neither is it the more unchristian one 
of revenge, which makes me decline an interview. Base, 
indeed, would be such motives, and idle would be the 
hope to reclaim, by my words, the actions and heart of 
a man, who was not reclaimed by my continual example, 
by my uncomplaining sufferings ; and, above all, by my 
tender attachment. But the interview you demand,, 
could only be productive of mutual pain. What could you 
behold in me, save the ravages sorrow has marked upon 
my features ? — ^what .would you gain by witnessing these f 
— ^what obtain from my dying words, that you have not 
already obtained from my broken heart? But to behold 
you, would, on my part, be to re-open every source of 
anguish afresh : as it is, sorrow, in bowing me to an early 
tomb, has spent its force. I am now resigned-^cahn— * 
contented : I would not accept of life, were it offered to 
me ; but if I were to see you again, could I answer for 
myself? might not the sight of you awaken those passiont 
in my breast, which have been my undoing ? Mi^ht not 
the recollection of wrongs now for^ven, renew m my 
heart some portion of bitterness, or — ^which would be si^ 
more fatal to the repose I have attained with so much 
trouble — might I not impiously regret the joys of happi- 
ness and of youth ? Oh, Fitzharris be satisfied you are 
forgiven ! — adieu, forever !** 

The perusal of this heart-breaking letter inspired Lord 
Fitzharris with more serious thoughts than had ever yet 
entered into his mind. His impetuosity was subdued ; 
he did not rave and rage at findmg that Lenora refoned 
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to see him ; but he begged to have a few moments' con- 
versation with the physician that attended her. He ques* 
tioned him upon the state of her health, and conjured him, 
upon his fmwur, to say whether her case was dangerous 
or not. 

" No earthly power can save her," was the reply. 

" To what cause do you attribute her disorder?" 

" To distress of mind, which has brought on a compli- 
cation of evils ; and a rapid decay now hurries her to her 
grave. She cannot linger long, in all human probability." 

" Enough," said Lord Fitzharris ; and he motioned to 
be left alone. No sooner was the physician gone, than 
Lord Fitzharris locked his door, and seized his pistols, 
intending to silence for ever the murmurs of his con- 
science. He held them for some moments, in a pause 
of reflection ; " 1 have been a villain all my life," thought 
he ; "no better, in fact, than a murderer — and a mur- 
derer, perhaps of more than one. If I shoot myself now, 
which would be the best thing I could do for my own 
comfort at the moment, I shall, perhaps, aggravate all my 
ruthless deeds ; it maybe better to bear my disgrace and 
renaorse living, than rush into unknown worlds, for which 
I am little prepared. No — ^there are other and nobler 
ways of dying, after all ;"-*-and he thpew the pistols from 
him. In a little while after, he sat down to write : this 
occupation took up some time ; for he often tore what 
he had written, and then began writing afresh. Tiie task 
concluded, he walked out, and without giving any warn- 
ing, or sending any message, he entered Lenora's room, 
and, before any one could prevent him, he stood by her 
bed-side. 

" Lenora !" he said, in the same gentle tone which once 
called forth transport to her heart, " Lenora, refuse me 
not one last farewell !" 

At the well-remembered sound, the love which she 
had believed to be for ever silenced, beat in every pulse, 
and trembled in every broken accent that she tried to 
utter. Her tears fell in showers, as he clasped her to his^ 
distracted breast : " Speak to me, love !" said he ; " will 
you not speak a last farewell ?" 

" Farewell, for ever T she replied, as he again iH*e88ed 
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her to his heart and as instantly resigned her. Passing 
the door, he saw his child : he took it up in his arms, gazed 
at it, blessed it, and was passing hastily on, when Lady 
Fitzharris, unknowing of his presence, entered. He 
paused, looked at her with a look that spoke more than 
w^ords ; took her hand — even shed tears over it ; and, ere 
she could find utterance, or recover her emotion and as- 
tonishment, he was gone I 



CHAPTER IX. 

A hftf©, who in a civil way 

Complied with every thing, like Gay^- 

Known to all the bestial train, 

Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain, 

Her care wa^ never to offend, 

And every creature was her friend. 

Gat. 

• . 

On the evening of the day, when Lady Priscilla read 
the announcement of her friend's elopement in the news- 
papers, and apparently found it confirmed by the answers 
die received from the servants in Hamilton Place, who 
seemed all in confusion, she was to have had a large party 
at her house ; but this news affected her to such a de- 
gree, that she was taken ill ; and the impossibility of send* 
mg out cards of excuse to all the persons she had invited, 
made her determine to station servants at her door, to 
say that sudden indisposition prevented her being able to 
receive company that night. Half the persons, there- 
fore, \Yho were thus disappointed of their place of ren- 
dezvous, betook themselves to the Dowager Lady March- 
mont's, who had one of her " at homes," fortunately for 
them, that very evening. Never had she obtained so 
brilliant an assemblage since the days of her youth ; and 
though the people poured in, because they could not help 
themselves, still they poured in, no matter wherefore. 
And to have rooms so brilliantly filled, was a circum- 
stance that gave Lady Marchmont infinite satisfaction, 
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^Yld lit up her rouge with so much iclat of good humour, 
that Lord Bellair, her very faithful preux, fancied himself 
back at fifty years ago ; and actually thought he heard 
L'heure du Berger striking over again. After all, happy 
«re those, whose minds are so young, that for them the 
«weet illusions of youth never pass away ; and let it not 
be supposed, that these exist only in rural retirement. 
There is a romance in courts, as well as in pastoral scenes: 
the human heart, in all its varieties, is to be found in all 
places, in all circumstances ; and, if faithfully delineated^ 
as an inexhaustible source of amusement and instruction. 
Among the first persons who entered Lady March^ 
mont's apartments, was Lady Carey, who, running up 
quite out of breath, hardly altowed Lady Marchmont to 
twirl her antique courtesy, before she came close to her, 
and whispered, loud enough to be heard, " Well, I al- 
ways thought it would be so — you know the news. That 
old fool, Mr. Lawrence, is well served for his folly. You 
remember there was a time when perhaps, — not that I 
ever wished the connexion, God knows^ — but there was 
a time, when, had he pa!id me proper attention, for the 
sake of poor dear Lord Coveys memory, who, you know, 
made use of old Lawrence in the building of Lawrence 
Court — well, where was I ? — Oh ! dear Mr. Newdicomb I" 
(turning about to a little fat gentleman, with , a pair of 
gooseberry eyes,) " do try and make up a party for loo. 
After all, there is no game so delightful,if one could bring 
it into fashion again--don't you think so. Lady March- 
mont ?—But as I Was saying, to return to Mr. Lawrence" 
— ^when, on looking round, she found Lady Marchmont 
was gone half a room off, with her spying-glass at her 
eye ; so, giving up the idea of going on with lier story at 
that time, she bustled ^way in quest of Mr. Newdicomb 
and Lord Benneirs, who she hoped would procure two 
other people for loo. 

" Come, my dear Lord Carey" (calling to her son), 
** do give me your arm ; there is no getting on without 
an arm. Ah, your poor dear father ! he had an arm, and 
a leg too— the men of the present day are mere striplings, 
poor puny things ! — well, I declare — there, get on — I see 
the card table." 

VoL>IL— 11 
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A knot of persons were sitting dos-a-dos on an ottotoail 
in the middle of the room, when, in her hurry to reach 
the card table, she trod upon the toes of one of them — ii 
was Lord Delborough,who made an exclamation of pain 
and horror, to which she paid no attention ; but, stretching 
herself, and standing upon her toes, looked onwards to 
the goal of her wishes. 

"There are a certain number of persons,*' scdd Lord 
Delborough, " who really ought to be put by — not suffered 
to come into good society-^there is that old vulgar Lady 
Carey, who has this moment lamed me for life, I believe ; 
who can tolerate^ such a shaking mass of frippery and 
diamonds — ^what is she good for ? 

-" I would have society drafted every six months," re- 
joined the lisping Mr* Damley ; "it would be the only 
way to keep it up to the point of perfection ; but there u 
one comfort, that, somehow or other, the people alwayi 
do draft themselves. You know the news, don't youl 
there is that insufferable puppy, Clayton, gone off with— 
now who do you think ? — ^guess with whom,'* 

" Grone off ! — really — you don't say so — ^but with whom 
—with whom ?" echoed many voices all around — do tell 
us !^ 

" Why with that little underbred prude, the Golconda 
heiress." 

" The Golconda heiress ! what I Lady Fitzharris ! O 
do tell us all about it !" 

" Well, I always thought," said Lady Highmore, " that 
that menage never would end well. Poor Lord Fitzhar- 
ris ! his home was made quite insufferable to him, by the 
eternal interference of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence ; the very 
sight of them was enough to give any man the blue devik 
—hut let us hear all the particulars." 

" Pardon me," said Mr. Darnley, "your ladyship seems 
in error — it is not Lord Fitzharris, but Lady Fitzharris, 
who has run away ; and I suppose, from that circumstance, 
he gave her the blue devils J^ 

You are talking, I conclude, of the explosion in Ham- 
ilton Place," said Lord Bellair : " well, it is astonishing 
that people should like to put themselves en evidence^ as 
they do now-a-days. In my time, when people of fashion 
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did not suit each other, il f/avoit Vapartement de Monsieur y 
Vapartement de Madame : ihey did not indiscreetly force 
themselves on each other's company ; but if they did 
accidentally meet, they were perfectly polite, perfectly 
tranquil. There is room enough for every body in the 
world, if people would only have a little consideration 
for each other's foibles. I have always told my nephew 
r^vrhoj par parenthese, every body allows is perfectly de- 
lightful, and that merely because he is perfectly well-bred 
— I have always told my nephew to look upon the world 
as upon a well-furnished drawing-room : if you walk 
through it roughly, you will be in darker of knocking your 
shins against something ; but if you will only edge along^ 
and glide past certain comers, nothing will impede your 
course; But, for instancOj this story, which is now in the 
mouth of every body, from the footman to the king, can 
any thing have been half so ill-judged as the whole con- 
duct of the business — avoir des procedes tumnStes — in that 
consists the great secret of life : but really in these dayi 
it seems to be the business of the great to pull down their 
own distinction, and to lower themselves to the tone of 
the vulgar." 

** Ah, my dear lord," replied Mr. Damley, " I do be- 
lieve the marche de jeu was on a much better footing in 
your time. I wish, now that there are schools for every 
thing, that you would establish an institution for the 
scavoir vivre of the higher circles : at all events, write— 
write a book on the subject — ^how it would sell !" 

" Oh," cried Lady Highmore, " the world goes on as 
well as it is ; there is never a move made, but that some- 
body is the better for it. Lord Fitzharris will, of course, 
obtain a divorce — and I always thought him an excellent 
young man— you'know, Lucy, I always did so" (looking 
at one of three daughters that followed in her train) ; *^ I 
always told you, Lucy, that Lord Fitzharris was an ex- 
ceedingly good kind of man ; and I am sure he has had 
his own troubles with that purse-proud wife of his, and 
all her vulgar relations. For my part, I have ever thought 
that it was much better when girls had no fortunes ; for 
when they have money, they are always giving them- 
selveii airs of independence, and no man can brook that. 
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I dare say his next choice will be made in a very differ- 
ent line, and under very different auspices ;^ (and she 
tigain glanced at her own train of daughters, and passed 
on, deughted to think there^ was another chance in the 
market for them.) 

" I am glad that tiresome woman is gone. Now do,** 
cried the pretty Mrs. Selwin, addressing herself to Mr. 
Damley— " do tell us the whole story about Lord and 
Lady Fitzharris ; for, after all, I have never been able to 
understancf why she should run away, as Lord Fitzharris 
seemed to let her do exactly what she liked : and she 
gave the best balls, and had always the last Parisian 
modes, an opera box, and every thing, in short, that 
can make life desirable — what could she wish foe 
more ?" 

" Oh ! but she was always outre" replied Mr. Darnley. 
" Somehow or other, you never do see a person of that 
calibre, who grafts well into another and a higher stock-^ 
never with real good effect— it is always a forced^ unna- 
tural thing. But this story is curious enough ; and I can 
tell you exactly the circumstances which brought on the 
crisis. They do say that Lord Fitzharris murdered a 
man, to whom he owed money, in Paris ; and that this 
became known to Lady Fitzharris, who never could 
endure to be alone with him afterward.** 

*• Grood heavens ! no wonder," cried Mrs. Selwin.^ 

" Oh, but that is not all ! he always insisted i^on having 
his pistols, and a peculiar dagger, that he got somewhere 
in his travels, laid by his bed-side ; and had his favourite 
bull-dog, on a mat, close to him : all of which disagreeable 
particularities so terriffed the poor lady, that she begged 
to occupy a Separate apartment. Under these circum- 
stances, you see, my dear Mrs. Selwin, it really was not 
astonishing, that when such a handsome, gay gallant as 
Sir Charles Clayton was continually buzzing about her 
ear, and a very good-humoured creature too, that she 
should prefer him to such a Blue Beard as Lord Fitz- 
harris." 

'* Oh dear no^-not at all — it was quite natural — only 
could she not have avoided the publicity, the awkwaj^l* 
?ie*s of the thing?" 
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" One does, not exactly know how that is. The 
story goes, that Lord Fitzharris was absent for some 
time from home, and that when he did return, he, 
being a person exceedingly range in his menage, got all 
his household accounts in, as usual after an absence from 
home, and among the rest his wine-merchant's. When, 
observing an immense quantity had been recently drank 
of St. Perez, he asked if Lady Fitzharris consumed three 
bottles a day ; upon which, the servant said it had been 
consumed at her ladyship's table ; and, upon further in- 
yestigati<xi, the butler proved, that Sir Charles Clayton 
entertained a number of young men constantly at supper 
with Lady Fitzharris; and thus it was the wine was 
drank. Lady Fitzharris, when spoken to by her 
husband, at first denied the fact^ but afterward confessed 
it, and Sir Charles coming in during the scene, the mat- 
ter took a serious turn, and Lord l^tzharris desired him 
to leave his house, and never enter it again. ' Oh, do 
not forsake me I' cried Lady Fitzharris, ' do not forsake 
me P (clinging to Sir Charles), * he will kill me, if you 
leave me in his power. I will follow you to the world's 
end,' — or words to that effect ; and, in short, played the 
desespirie, till pow Clayton (he is a good-hearted o'eature) 
could not in pity refuse ; and they went out of the house 
that moment. Some say. Lord Fitzharris has followed 
them to the continent, to challenge the fortunate hero ; 
others say, that he is gone to Wales to break the story to 
his father. The latter part of the story I do not voiich 
for, but you may depend upon the former, for my valet 
heard it all from Lord Fitzharris's butler." 

" Well," said Mrs. Selwin, laughing, " that is one way 
of discovermg an amour, by one's wine-merchant's bill — 
€?e9t du nouveau, at least ; but yonder is Lady Maynard : 
do let us go, and tell her the story ; it will be so amusing 
to see how she takes the thing." 

At that moment came in Lord and Lady Milsington, 
apparently quite in their usual spirits. A thunderbolt 
could not have astonished the story-tellers more. 

" Surely, it is not true !" said the company, whispering 
one to another. '" It is very extraordinary, at all events; 
for one can hardly suppose they would have made their 
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appearance, if this story had been known to them. And 
yet, that they should not know it — seems very in- 
credible." 

" But," said Mr. Mcdcalf to Mr. Percy, who had been 
listening attentively to the various reports that flew in 
whispers all around the room ; " have you not heard the 
real circumstances of this extraordinary history?" 

"No," said Mr. Percy, shaking his head, mournfully, 
" certainly not, though I have heard a great many." 

" Come, then, let us sit down there, out of the crowd" 
(pointing to an inner room, where there were fewer 
people), " and I will tell you." 

Mr. Percy followed him, and placing himself in an at^ 
titude of deep attention, Mr. Medcalf began : — 

" You may remember, my dear sir, that Lord Fitz^ 
harris's conduct, just before his marriage, was most ex- 
traordinary. He used, in public, and when at table, to 
fall into fits of abstraction, that excited every one's as- 
tonishment ; for he frequently remained silent, and lost 
in thought, although he was personally addressed. And 
when he did come to himself, out of those sort of fits, he 
would answer in a manner so wholly irrelevant to the 
question put to him, that some persons would burst out 
laughing, and others would stare in silent astonishment, 
and all would wonder what could be the matter. Well, 
this strange behaviour went on for some time increasing, 
till at last, one lijght. Lady Fitzharris coming into ms 
room, found him on the floor, with a great many cabalistical 
circles drawn all around him, and various strange books 
and images stuck about the room ; in short, she dis*> 
covered him to be quite mad. It seems, there always 
was madness in the family, and that Lord and Lady Mil- 
sington were perfectly awarfe of the fact when they took 
in poor Miss Lawrence to marry him. 

" On this melancholy discovery, she is said to have bcf- 
haved like an angel, and it was agreed upon, between her 
and Lord and Lady Milsington, that they should go to the 
continent, and that he should be placed in a lunatic asylum 
there. Sir Charles Clayton merely went as a friend of 
Lord Fitzharris, in order that the poor lady might not be 
left entirely alone. Now, my dear jsir , you may depend on 
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the tiTith of this statement, for my sister had it from Mr. 
Bingley, the apothecary, who formerly attended in the 
family." 

" It is very dreadful !" sighed Mr. Percy ; " but I am 
sure, under all circumstances, she would always behave 
like an angel. It seems, however, almost incredible, thai 
if this be the case. Lord and Lady Milsington should have 
fufficient command over themselves, or, indeed, I would 
say more, sufficient indifference and hardaess of heart, to 
show themselves in company, or come into public. Alto- 

irether, I know not what to think." And he arose, and 
eft his communibative friend to propagate his edition of 
the news to more credulous ears. 

" How delighted I am to see you !" said Lady March- 
montto the Milsingtons, to whom she, at that moment, 
had got through the crowd to make her courtesy ; " and, 
pray tell me, shall I not have the pleasure of seeing the 
Fitzharrises to night?" This she said, purposely to * 
observe in what manner it would be taken. 

" Oh dear, do you not know that they are gone on a 
tour to Paris, and Sir Charles Clayton accompanies 
them r 

This was said so readily, and so naturally, that any one 
who was not as well versed in the art of part playing, 
' could not possibly have believed it to be a deliberate 
falsehood. 

" And do they make any long sejmtr there 1^ 

" I hope not ; but you know, when young people are in 
Paris, there is no saying how long they mjiy remain." 

Away went the male gossip, Mr. , to Lady 

Maynard. ** Well, you have heard the news, I suppose ;" 
he said, speaking in an audible whisper, and puttmg on 
a face of melancholy import ; " you have heard of poor 
Lord Fitzharris's being quite mad, and taken away to be 

Eut in confinement on the continent. I am sure you will 
e vastly shocked — ^vastly sorry ; you have so good a 
heart, and he was such an old friend of yourg." 

"You do me a vast deal of honour, Mr. , to 

suppose my heart so very good ; but I think it does not 
require any particular tenderness (I do not pique myself 
upon that Minerva-press quality), to be sorry when one 
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hears that any otie's acquaintance » in a mad-house. But 
I cannot say you at all surprise me/for I always thought h« 
must be tnad, ever since he married that fright, Miss 
Lawrence/' 

'* Indeed ! well, what penetration I what insight into 
character P' 

**Not a bit more than my neighbours; Mr. ; 

howerer I beg to tell you, that however mad my Lord 
Fitzharris may be (and I have no doubt of the fact), there 
is another reason of this sudden disappearance. He has 
lost immense sums at play ; but, besides that, his great 
friend the parson there — what do you call him ? — oh, you 
know who I mean — the Vaughan rectory man, Mr. 
Claremont, has taken out a writ against him for the sum of 
thirty thousand pounds, which he lent him some three 
^ears ago, and of which he has never paid one farthing, 
mterest or principal. This is the real truth of the story; 
and I believe (for I have it from good authority), that Sk 
Charles Clayton has come forward and promised to 
become security for the money, giving him a bond for the 
debt ; in consideration c^ which piece of friendship, be 
has the advantage of accompanying my lord and my lady 
on their tour.'* 

" Indeed ! you don't say so ? ha !^ ha ! ha ! It is very 
likely, for, now I think of it, I saw Mr. Claremont's old 
^en vehicle coming into town a few days ago, and 
it is very seldom that he honours the metropoKs. But, 
dear me" (half disappointed that his own story was 
not the best of the two), " dear me? So, after all, he is 
not mad I well, you surprise me. I must go and tell Mr. 
Percy that." And away he went, till he found the un- 
hicky wight. " Mr. Percy, allow me to say one word, 
and if you please, attend to me" (touching his arm) " what 
do you think drove Lord Fitzharris ma3 this last time ? 
Why, his dear college tutor, I believe, took out a writ 
i^inst him for thirty thousand pounds ; and, as Lord Afil- 
sington refused to pay, he was obliged to apply to Sir 
Charies — Sir Charles Clayton above all persons in the 
world. Only think of that ! How mortifying, all thi^ 
considered l" 
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■ "What things considered?" cried Mr. Percy, in a 
short and somewhat displeased tone of voice. 

" Nay, now you know — ^without being very much given 
to scandal — one cannot but know — *' 
, "Nothing at all about the whole affair," interrupted Mr. 
Percy, and broke away from the persecuting news* 
monger. 

" I say Mr. " screamed Lady Carey, " do come 

—there's a good soul, do come, and take Lord Bennevis's 
place. He will go away, and we want toother hand." 

" Oh by all means : and I will tell you the true edition 
of the Fitzharris story." 

"Oh, do — pray, do pray: but" — said Lady Carey, 
" deal the cards in the mean time." 

" Oh by all means. Well ! what's the stake ?" 

" Oh, guinea loo, of course : I never play higher." 

" And so, my Lord Bennevis, the real state of the case 
is this. Poor Mr. Claremont, finding himself quite 
ruined, shot himself; and that drove Lord Fitzharris mad. 
Was there ever any thing so horrid ?-r-Pam turned up^ 
as I shall declare ! So you are all looed." 

" I like that, for the game does not stagnate : I like to 
do the deed myself; but I cannot say," observed Lady 
Carey, " that is very agreeable when any .one else turns 
him up : but don't stop, there's my loo--<deal on. Lord 
Bennevis. And so Lord Fitzharris is quit« mad ? Bless 
me, I never observed I^ady Milsington so near," she whis* 
pered to Lord Bennevis. " My dear Lady Milsington, 
how does your ladyship do ?'* (turning and half rising from 
her seat) ; " I am vastly happy to see you : pray tell me. 
I was shocked to hear Lord Fitzharris was .taken ill the 
other night at Crockford's ?" 

" 111 !— dear me, don't you know they are gone te 
Paris ?" 

" No, I did not— and when do they return ?** 

" Oh, they will stay, I make no doubt, a couple of 
months : Paris is so full of temptations ! But as to illness 
they are both perfectly well ; only you know there never 
was such an enamoured couple : they cannot bear to be 
parted, even for a few weeks. So, when he went, al- 
though she ha4 issued cs^rds for a great ball^ and engaged 
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herself to half a dozen great dinners, every thii^ >^ag 
given up, and off they set in, an instant. I must do Lady 
Fitzhanis the justice to say, she is quite a paragon of a 
wife." 

** How very happy you must be, my dear Lady Mil- 
■ington." 

"I am, indeed, a very happy person in my family. 
Lady Fitzharris is a very charming creature, and the old 
Lawrences, to do them justice, never come in our way. 
But have you he^rd the poor dear old man has been seiz^ 
with a fit of apoplexy ? And I fear he cannot recover. 
You know, at his death, Henrietta has an addition of for- 
tune to the amount of ten thousand a year." 

" I am vastly sorry, very concerned indeed, but people 
cannot live for ever — and — oh dear, I see Lord Hanson 
waiting for me at the 6carte table." And away went 
Lady Milsington. 

• " Well !" cried Lady Gary, as she disappeared, " I don't 
know what she means by saying, 'people can't Uve for 
ever,' Mr. Lawrence is a few years younger than my- 
self. Lady Milsington is not de la premiere jeunesse. Peo- 
ple should have some regard to other people's feelings ; 
and if Lady Milsington has none, she need not suppose 
that other people are equally hard-hearted. Poor dear 
M'r. Lawrence ! I declare I am vastly grieved. Why, 
be is in the vigour of his age ; not, by any means an old 
man, to diej* 

" Oh ! but there are young men who die, as well as 
old men. Lady Carey," observed Lord Newdicomb, 
coughing. "Age has nothing to do with death at all" 
(coughing again). " Some old people have a much bet- 
ter life than some young ones : it depends upon haw they 
live." 

** Ah ! very true,: bless me, so you have another flush : 
well, that is too bad : I never hold any cards — ^there 
never was such luck as mine. I cannot play any more ; 
I must positively try the ecarte table." 

And as she rose to go away, Mr. -^^ , the newsmon* 

ger, flew up to her, saying, " What do you think ? Lord 
and Lady Milsington are sent for express : it is supposed 
that Lord Fitzharris is killed. Sir Charles and he had 
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high words, and the dispute ended by their going out to 
fight. Lord Fitzharris fell at the first fire." 

" Fire ! fire !" cried several voices at once ; and, on 
looking round, the window curtains had come in contact 
with a girandole, and the whole draperies were in a 
blaze. 

A general confiision ensued. Some screamed ; some 

fainted : and those who retained their senses, rushed out 

of the house as fast as they could, leaving Lady March- 

mont to her fate. So much for a multitude of dear 

friends. 



CHAPTER X. . 

Farewell '. and when thy days are told, 
Ill-fated Ruth ! in hallowed mould 

Thy corpse shall buried be ; 
For thee a funeral bell shall ring, J 
• And all the congregation sin^ 
A Christian pdalm for thee. 

Wordsworth* 

No sooner were Lord and Lady Milsington alone, than 
they congratulated each other upon the event of the fire. 
" How very lucky it is," said his lordship, " that the half 
of the house at least must be burnt ; for then it will serve 
for conversation for some time to come : and specula- 
tionsupon what the amountof the loss is, &c.&c., will supply 
the town for conversation for a few days ; by which time 
some other event will come on the tapis, and Fizharris's 
story will be forgotten. What xjoe must do in the mean 
time, is to employ some discreet friend to go and ascer- 
tain the real cause of the mystery. To tell you the truth 
I fear it is more serious than we at first imagined. I 
strongly suspect that the inquiries I caused to be made — 
you remember when — ^were but too true, and that there 
actually was a marriage — you understand me — previous 

to . Now, if, so, and if Henrietta proves refractory 

(for you know she has a tete monte)^ we may lose all the 
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fruits of my labour and pain, and the old Lawrence will 
be furious. He will sooner dissolve his daughter's mar^ 
riage than allow his fortune to devolve upon us ; espe- 
ciaUj if he suspects any fraud on our parts." 

** Fraud, what a terrible word, Lord M ilsingtpn : dis* 
cretion is the proper phrase. What parents would sanc- 
tion a marriage made with a French aventuriere, when, 
by a little pr^ence, the 'whole affair would be got rid ot 
I should die, if I saw my own Henry allied to a French 
beggar," (and she began to weep.) 

" This is no time for useless tears. When there is any 
thing to be done, I think only of doing it. We must try 
to keep all secret from old Lawrence. (Jo you to the 
Lawrence's to-morrow, and find out whether they have 
received any intelligence from their daughter, and of what 
nature : then measure your words accordingly, while I 
will send Mr. Claremont to Dover, — ^you understand me, 
—with especial directions, to do for tne best ; but I have 
my reasons for believing that Fitzharris has brought m 
into a confounded scrape.'* 

" I only hope the woman may die ; then all will be 
well again," said Lady Milsington. 

** I am not so sure of the latter conclusion : but all vrill 
at least be better. At all events, it is our business to 
know nothing of the matter, come of it what may: so re- 
member, no tears — no dark frowns. Bonne mine a mau-^ 
vaisjeUf is the first maxim to impress upon every body's 
mind. You know it is what I have laboured to impress 
upon yours : let me not see it has been done in vain." 

While such was the discourse of Lord and Lady Mil- 
sington, and such the comments passed upon their son> 
Lord Fitzharris, in the mean while, was gone alone to 
the continent ; Lady Fitzharris was watching by the dy- 
ing bed of the unfortunate Lenora ; and Sir Charles Clay- 
ton hovering in the neighbourhood, in order to gratify his 
curiosity, and obtain the reputation of being a favoured 
friend of Lady Fitzharris. 

When Lady Fitzharris found that her absence from 
town was likely to be prolonged, she wrote to her father 
merely to say that he ne'ted not be under the least anxiety 
with regard to her safety^ and though circumstances which 
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she would soon disclose to him might be told with many 
erroneous and mischievous interpretations attached to 
them, she hoped* that he and 'her mother would sus- 
pend their judgment till she explained to them in person 
the whole truth. This letter, which of itself might have 
afforded them some comfort, so exactly tallied, by its mys- 
teriousness, with the disgraceful rumours in circulation, 
that her wretched parent, unable to bear the agitation and 
fever of his mind, was seized with an apopletic attack, 
that left him in a state of helplessness ; and, of course, 
Mrs. Lawrence was unable to do what otherwise would 
have been the dictates of her heart — to follow her daugh- 
ter, and support her under every trial. The only conso- 
lation she had, was in thinking that Mr. and Mrs. Clare- 
mont were gone to her, and with them she felt sure she 
would be safe, and in the hands of real friends,' whatever 
might be the difficulties of the situation in which she was 
placed. 

The fact is, that a letter from Lord Fitzharris address- 
ed to Mr. Glaremont, had brought him and his wife to 
town ; and before Lord Milsington could open the busi- 
ness to him, the contents of Lord Fitzharris's letter had 
determined Mr. Glaremont to lose no time in going to 
Dover* 

'^IiOBD F. TO MR. GLAREMONT* 

**My dear friend — I am not worthy of so calling you, 
and the consciousness of guilt weighs upon me with such 
force that I can hardly bear the burden of existence. I 
am convinced Lenora dellos ■ is to die ; I am her 
murderer — for there is a moral murder more frequent, 
but not less sure, than that of violence. I have likewise 
destroyed the happiness and the fair fame of Henrietta 
Lawrence ; she has been the best of wives to me. What 
do I say ? are they not both excellent, both pure, both 
angeUc women? I hope that Heaven, they both so de- 
voutly serve, may repay them. 

" I would have vnitten to them, but it would be an 
insult ; fulfil the dying requests of Lenora, whatever 
they may be : be a father to her son* Enclosed in tbis^ 

VoL*IL— 12 
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tetter is a certiBcate of my marriage with her, and fte 
namei of the witnesses who were present — my servant 
Geoif^eSy now dead, and Charles Beauvilliers, her foster- 
father, still Uving. The name of the priest who per- 
formed the ceremony, with a notification of the same in 
the church of the St Esprit, in that town : the whole 
sicned by me. And of this document you wiU make 
what use you like. I leave it to your own discretion 
to disclose the whole of my history, which I subjoin 
in detail, or only the final scene of it, to my parents. 
I leave an open letter to my father, which you may de- 
liver or not, as you think expedient. To the equally 
wronged Henrietta,! offer the penitence of a broken heart. 
I hope that whichever of my children shall be robbed of 
the heirship, to which they have almost an equal right, 
that one may be benefited by my fortune at my death. 
Comfort and support the unhappy victims of my way- 
ward fortunes, and commiserate one of the most unhappy 
beings that wallas the earth. 

" FiTZHARRIS." 

Mr. Claremont felt it a duty to fulfil the request con- 
tained in this extraordinary letter ; and he lost no time 
in going to Dover, where the last scene of the tragedy 
was closing. 

With grateful feelings to the Disposer of all events, 
Lady Fitzharris received the consolations which such 
friends as Mr. and Mrs. Claremont were best fitted to be- 
stow ; and truly did she require some sustaining hand in 
this her hour of trial. To complete her suffering, an epi- 
demic fever, then raging, seized her infant, and in a few 
days he died in her arms. " Poor innocent, " she said, " I 
resign you, I hope, without a murmur, ere sin can blight, 
or sorrow fede. 'Tis the hand pf Heaven — ^I bow to its 
decree." 

It was a ^reat lesson, and it was given to her to read it 
aright. This child, which had, in the days of her pros- 
perity, been expected to crown a happiness already al- 
most perfect, and to cement a union made under such 
happy auspices of consentmg friends and brilliant for- 
tunes, as seemed scarcely to requke a tie to strengthen 
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it, was recalled by its Cre&tor at the very moment when 
its chastened mother learned she had never been a^wife. 
The deepest dejection took possession of her for some 
time, but her sense of reli^on prevailed, and she gradu- 
ally roused herself to exertion by remembering that she 
had duties to perform ; and sjjie looked fop comfort from 
that Being who " tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 
The rightful heir to the honours and title of the house of 
Milsington was now the son of Lenora — Lenora, the 
despised and dying. Was this any comfort to her ? Hardly 
so, — ^for those who are within a near prospect of eter- 
nity, see all things from an altitude, of which the less spi- 
ritualized can form no idea. Nevertheless, doubtless, 
she was comforted. She blessed Lady Fitzharris (for 
so' she always called her) repeatedly. She gave her own 
child into her care in all trust, and she tenderly bequeathed 
her foster-parents to her as the dearest legacy she could 
leave her, after her child. 

Mr. Claremont saw and wondered at the virtues prac- 
tised by these excellent and heroic women. Ah ! how 
much heroism lies in the path where women tread — that 
silent, serious, persevering, angelic heroism, which has its 
origin and its end in Heaven. 

Lenora died in the rites of her own religion, and in the 
faith of all Christians. Her's was a life of pain, but a 
death of perfect peace, and the survivor was the only one 
to be pitied — the one died to glory, the other lived to 
trial ; but, doubtless, there was in reserve for her, also, a 
joy that fadeth not away. 

In process of time, Mr. Claremont had persuaded the 
excellent Henrietta, that to bring the story before the 
public would, during the lives of Lord and Lady Milsing- 
ton and her own parents, be only adding cwie to the many 
disgraceful histones which marred the grace of grandeur, 
and could do no good. The proof of the young Gusta- 
vus's rights might be safely lodged in trustworthy hands, 
• but the disgrace of his father might be veiled at least 
during his grandfather and grandmother's life, and he con- 
ceived it to be her duty to adopt this measure. " Let a 
separation alone take place," he said, ^tmA suffer this: 
laelaacholy history to remain in abeyance." Thus coun^ 
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selled the wise and virtuous Mr. Claremont. Lady Htz- 
harris strictly foUowed his advice, and never repented 
having done so. 

She lived to be a blessing to her parents, whose de- 
clining life she cheered, nor did she neglect the Milsing- 
tons, but endeavoured to lead them into better paths, 
where true peace is found. 

Lord Fitzharris, too, lived on, but it is feared that re- 
pentance had no foundation to rest upon, and he died as 
he had lived — unblessed, unhonoured. 

When time had softened Lady Fitzharris's grief in the 
society of her own friends. Lady Priscilla (who after- 
ward married Mr. Percy), and the Claremonts, she 
found that calm cheerfulness which is always the conse- 
quence of a life well spent ; and if she was not as happy 
as in the morning of her youth, she felt as every one veil! 
feel who bows to the Divine decree, that it was good for 
her to have been afflicted, and she anchored her trust on 
that rock of comfort which can never be cast down. 

The foregoing is the real history of a separation which 
for a long time occupied the talk of the fashionable world, 
and for which every reason was assigned but the true 
one. 



THE END. 
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